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Site for a city 


Soon this green hell will be torn 
from the earth whose richness 
it has squandered too long. 
Soon the Carlisle Graders, the 
giant Euclid earthmovers, the 
Euclid Tractors and Scrapers, 
the Marion Shovels and Drag- 
lines will clear, reclaim and 
irrigate the jungle floor, laying 


the foundations of a new city 
with hydro-electric power, 
modern drainage and sewage, 
motorways, railways, canals, 
airfields . . . soon the many 
who now listlessly scratch a 
precarious living from the 
reluctant soil will be busy and 
full-fed. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving ceo ANT is distributed and serviced by 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 
And Win Success in Life 








N this crowded 

world there are 
more good jobs look- 
ing for good people 
than good _ people 
looking for good jobs. 
For so few of us are 
ready for opportun- 
ity when it occurs. 

Are you ready to 
grasp it whether it 
is the chance of a more interesting and 
more remunerative post, or a fuller and 
freer life in some other direction? Will 
you have the courage and clear-headed- 
ness to seize and use your chance ? 


MAN, 
V——$ 


Develop Your Real Self 


Take up Pelmanism and prepare now 
for to-morrow’s opportunities. You are 
then training, not only your mind, but 
your whole personality. Pelmanism rids 
you of handicaps which hold you back— 
be it self-consciousness, lack of initiative, 
fear or self-doubt or simply a tendency to 
worry about trifles. 

Pelmanism also automatically develops 
your real self. Talents which you never 
knew you possessed come to the surface. 
For Pelmanism trains your mind and 
character just as physical exercise trains 
your body. 

The Pelman training for successful living 
has been proved by over 750,000 men and 
women of every type and calling. It is so 
clearly explained and carefully graded that 
anyone can follow it. It is modern 
psychology made practical. 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy man- 
agement of life. The emphasis throughout 
the Pelman Course is on the harnessing 
and proper use of energy. 

As gold is hidden in the quartz, so does 
individual potentiality hide in that which 
we callthe mind. Develop your individual 
potentiality—and develop it to the limit. 
That is the great lesson that Pelmanism 
teaches. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude _ mind. 
HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which wil! be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, W 
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(P.O. Box 1489). 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those most 
often met with are the following :— 


limidity 
Indecision 
Depression 
Frustration 
Weakness of Will 


Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Procrastination 
Mind-Wandering 


But Pelmanism does more than elimi- 
nate failings. It awakens dormant facul- 
ties. It develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable in 
every career and every aspect of living. 
It develops - 


-Judgment 
—Optimism 
—Self-Control 
—Concentration 
—Self-Confidence 


—Initiative 
—Reliability 
—Will Power 
—Resourcefulness 
-Presence of Mind 


The Pelman Institute 
50 years, been training 
in these directions. 


has, for over 
men and women 


Reduced fees for members of Her Majesty's Forces. 
( ‘Apply for Se Services s Enrolment Form.) 


Send for the Free Book 

The Pelman Course is simple and inter- 
esting and takes up very little time ; 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in a book 
entitled “‘ The Science of Success,’’ which 
will be sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application to :-— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


(Established over 50 years.) 


you 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY -- 
To The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 
Please send me, gratis and post free, 
“ The Science of Success.” 


Name 





: Address 








PELMAN OVERSEAS IN 
DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 


PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. 
AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 


(STITUTES: 
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SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
RAINING SHIP 


PATRON #H.M. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrupted 
homes have passed through these 
gates since 1843 but rising costs have 
forced the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can continue 
depends on you. Weare not nation- 
alised nor subsidised but our work is 
as vitalasever. Itwould bea tragedy 
to shut the gates ; please help us ! 











Send a donation to the Secretary, 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 











Have your favourite 


SUIT COPIED 


PLANET 





BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


@) 
3 NET 
4/O PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 


yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


Prospectus sent on request 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 








John Peel Countryside Tweeds 
are ideal for the outdoor man. 
Suits, Jackets, and Overcoats 
made to the measurements of 
your own garments. A unique 
service with hundreds of 
delighted customers. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 


PRICES FROM 
£10 5 0 


REDMAYNE 


7 WIGTON, CUMBERLAND Est. 1868 
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Silver half pint beaker £11.18.6 
Silver bon-bon dish £7.17.6 
Silverjamspoon,sealtop£2.14.0 |, , Clock Bpemalietr 
Silver letter opener £3.7.6 
Set of six silver coffee spoons, 

seal topped £7.19.3 


PRICES include purchase tax; all 
export orders free of purchase tax. 


Silver for 
Coronation Year 


Since the latter part of the 15th century, gold and 
silver ware has been hallmarked, by the guilds of 
Goldsmiths, to tell of its quality, maker and origin. 
How fitting it is that in this historic year a special mark— 
the head of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
—has been added to the traditional marks 
and is to appear on all gold 
and silver assayed this year. 
QUAICHS. Reproductions in Silver of these 
ancient Scottish drinking vessels. Sizes up to 
12 ins. diameter available. 
i 4g in. £9183 3gin. £6150 2hin. £2163 
4in. £8163 2}in. £4146 gin. £2 2 9 
HAMILTON & INCHES, 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4898 : TELEGRAMS: INCHES, EDINBURGH 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 550 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers, 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 




















an ial : Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


wartnoncor: | | MingGeorgelV” 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be OW Scotch lhisky 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
Tremerer : The Scotch Whisky Association 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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A pension 
tax free and guaranteed 


Effect a Personal Pension Policy and provide 
your own individual pension or add to your 
existing pension arrangements. It is Guaranteed 
and tax free for 14 years. Enquire for details, 


at your present age, of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


Battle of Britain Anniversary Week, September 14-20 





The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund provides 
relief for cases arising from casualties in war as 
well as from flying accidents and distress in peace. 


Increased annual expenditure will be necessary for 
years to enable the Fund to fulfil its obligations. That 
is why its assets must be maintained. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Full details gladly sent by the Hon. Treasurer 
R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 67 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Telephone No. : LANGHAM 8343. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 














A GOOD CAUSE 


The Church Army in its wide- 
spread Social and Evangelistic 
programme depends largely for 
support on people of goodwill, 
and without such support the 
Church Army can neither main- 
tain nor extend its work for all 
sorts and conditions of men, 
women and children. 


Will you please send a gift to 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
Chief Secretary, 


pe ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 











ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to rely unduly upon the 
effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Particulars can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


=TEAR OUT AND POST 

A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me particulars of your treatment. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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LONDON-SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 
13,363 TONS GROSS: 541 FEET IN LENGTH 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘City of Port Elizabeth,’ 
in January 1953, inaugurated a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. 


The ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 
cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 
drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and _ beautifully 
appointed. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 
Company’s wide experience and comprehensive knowledge 
of travellers’ requirements. 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH EXETER 


Fourth Voyage . . Dec. 15, 1953 Second Voyage . . Sept. 22, 1953 
Fifth Voyage , . Apr. 6, 1954 Third Voyage ‘ . Jan. 12, 1954 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
YORK DURBAN 


Maiden Voyage . . Nov. 17, 1953 Maiden Voyage . ; Feb. 9, 1954 
Second Voyage : Mar. 9, 1954 


OTHER SAILINGS 


City of Johannesburg Oct. 6, 1953 City of Manchester . . Oct. 20, 1953 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office : 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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“SERVANTS 
OF Ail... 


SUCH was the uncompromising descrip- 

tion of The Salvation Army given by its “9 

own founder, William Booth. The designation 

sums up the purpose and inspiration which is basic to the service of 

Salvationists in all parts of the world. 

Battling against sickness, vice, squalor, poverty, overcrowding, loneli- 

ness, and despair, their work knows no end. 

The Army is dependent on your generous co-operation. Donations 

and bequests are earnestly sought. For further information write to 

General Albert Orsborn, 113 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
WHERE THERE’S NEED — THERE’S 


The Salvation Army 
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An ideal wedding 


- / BARNARDO’S or birthday gift 
HOMES ———— Annual Subscription 


Still dependent on Voluntary Gifts 33 |- 
and Legacies 








Children in need find a warm welcome in (including postage) 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. More than 143,000 
have been rescued by these Homes in 87 
years; 7,000 are now supported. Please 
help by sending a gift of 


William Blackwood « Sons Ltd. 
ié/- 


for our family’s food 45 George Street 1 Bateman’s Buildings 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr. Barnardo’s Edinburgh Soho, London, W.1 
Homes,” should be sent to.393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 
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RITISH 


\) SEAGULL 


‘The best Gutboard Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO 


POOLE. OORSET Telephone 


POOLE 6:8 





BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 








SHARK-O! by P. FitzGerald O’Connor 


A chorus of praise has greeted the publication of this “excellent adventure story” 
(Birmingham Post) of four men in a small boat hunting the basking shark. 
whale of a book *°—John O’London’s; ‘* Few readers will wish to leave him before 
the end of his ventures *°—The Times; ‘* Magnificent reading *—Sphere; 
as rapidly as the 5-ton monsters he harpoons *°—Daily Telegraph. 


SECKER & WARBURG 


* The 


** Moves 
Illustrated 15s. 
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First Class Novelists 


Humfrey Jordan 


His new novel of the sea 


OVERDUE — ARRIVED 


“* He has the sincerity and accuracy of a Naval Galsworthy.” 
DAILY SKETCH. 


Gilbert 


Hackforth-Jones 


His new novel of the Senior Service 


THE SOLE SURVIVOR 


“Gilbert Hackforth-Jones is a storyteller and a good one at 
that. He writes with insight and sympathy of the problems 
of Service men and women in days of peace as well as in times 
of war.”” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Michael Gilbert 


His new ‘detection’ set against the back- 
ground of a London Secondary School 


FEAR TO TREAD 


** Mr Gilbert goes right to the top.” 
Maurice Richardson, OBSERVER. 


**Mr Gilbert is one of the most accomplished leaders of the 
new British school of detective novelists."” NEW YORK TIMES. 


each 10s. 6d. net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, E.C.4 
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Gordons 
Stands Suptome 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; 4 Bottle 17/7; }% Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 
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Much has been written in praise of Scotch Whisky 
as a drink above all others. To appreciate fully its 
delightful qualities you cannot do better than call 
for “‘ Black & White”. Here is a Scotch that 
speaks volumes for good taste and judgement. 
Blended in the special “ Black & White ” way 

it is the most rewarding of all drinks. 


LACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 


By Appointment es Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George VI. @{Rcese James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


MAX. RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC, (U.K. ONLY) 
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HOLMES IN SCOTLAND. 


BY W. R. DUNCAN 


It was all very vivid. I 
seemed to be walking with Dr 
Watson in the Shades and to 
be saying to him, “ But surely 
you will admit that the great 
man sometimes drew a longish 
bow ?”’ 

“At random, do you mean?” 
he countered with some show of 
asperity. ‘Took a long shot, 
guessed at things ? Come, come, 
sir. We cannot argue along 
such lines. 

“Tt sometimes looked like 
that, of course,’ he added, more 
gently. ‘“‘ But I can assure you 
his assumptions were always 
well and truly founded on fact. 
They astonished us groundlings, 
but only because our mental 
processes lagged so far behind 
his.” 

“ That’s not quite what I was 
getting at,’’ I replied. ‘ What 
I had in mind was a certain 
suggestion of boastfulness .. .” 


1 * The Copper Beeches,’ page 276. 


MACMILLAN, 


“Rubbish, my dear sir, if I 
may say so,” interjected the 
loyal Watson, this time with 
quite a lot of passion. ‘“‘ He had 
no need to boast. His triumphs 
were world-wide. They spoke 
for themselves. Accuracy and 
veracity were his watchwords. 
With them went acumen of such 
a kind that he would not stoop 
to boast. Do you not remember 
that he once said to me, ‘If I 
claim full justice for my art, it 
is because it is an impersonal 
thing—a thing beyond myself. 
Crime is common. Logic is rare. 
Therefore it is upon the logic 
rather than upon the crime that 
you should dwell. You have 
degraded what should have been 
a course of lectures into a series 
of tales.’ ”’ } 

I decided to go off on another 
tack. ‘‘ Would you not then,’ 
I ventured, “allow that on 
certain occasions, when referring 


Complete Short Stories. 
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to his triumphs of the past, he 
was perhaps, shall we say, a 
little flamboyant in his claims?’”’ 

There was a short silence. I 
thought I had gone too far this 
time and deeply wounded the 
Doctor’s susceptibilities. How- 
ever, having given me a look 
which was a blend of severity 
and query, he asked, with what 
struck me as being commend- 
able restraint, if I had any 
particular case in mind. 

I breathed a sigh of relief and 
told him. 

‘* Oh, that, my dear fellow,” 
he exclaimed in what appeared 


to be tones of such cordial. 


friendship that I was much 
flattered. ‘Do you know, I 
have never, for the life of me, 
been able to understand how 
that one came to go untold. It 
was always one of my favourite 
adventures. If you have time, 
I'll tell it to you now.” 

I indicated to him that I had 
all the time in the world, both 
this and the previous one. 

We took a seat in a conveni- 
ent bower. When we had sat 
down, I noticed no change in 
either the temperature or the 
lighting and by these factors 
I was quite finally convinced of 
my whereabouts. 

“You shall have my un- 
divided attention,’ I promised 
the good Doctor. 


He began at once. 

It started one August morning, 
I remember, about the turn of 
the century. Holmes and I were 
cooped up together. My wife 
was on a visit to her aunt’s, and, 
for a few days, 1 was a dweller 


Holmes in Scotland. 


[Sept. 


once more in my old quarters 
in Baker Street. Holmes was 
in the doldrums, with nothing 
whatsoever to do. A heavy 
silence filled the room. There 
was also the smell of our 
untasted bacon and eggs and 
the knowledge, which we both 
shared, that I had removed the 
needle from his hypodermic 
syringe and locked away all my 
own instruments. 

I think we were both rather 
surprised that I had, at last, 
summoned up the courage to 
do so, but it was a matter to 
which neither of us was inclined 
to refer. 

I sat by the open window 
whence were contributed the 
additional effluvia of asphalt 
and horse-dung, which arose 
from the street below. Mrs 
Hudson came in to clear away 
the breakfast table, but on see- 
ing how the things were disposed, 
made as if to withdraw. 

Holmes roused himself suffi- 
ciently to say, “Just leave 
us the coffee, if you would, 
Mrs Hudson, but take every- 
thing else. Neither the Doctor 
nor I has much appetite this 
morning.’’ 

When the good woman had 
gone, I helped myself to a cup 
of coffee and returned to my seat 
at the window. 

‘‘ A breath of fresh air would 
do us both a world of good,” I 
remarked platitudinously. 

“* Yes,’ he replied, with some 
show of animation. ‘A nice 
case, with a large fee and a 
long sea voyage, would be very 
tempting. Where would you 
like to go, Watson? Madeira, 
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the Mediterranean or the isles 
of Greece ? ” 

I was beginning to quote, 
again without any great origin- 
ality, “‘ Where burning Sappho 
. . «’? when we heard a knock 
at the door and Mrs Hudson 
came in once more. This time 
she carried a telegram which she 
offered to Holmes on a salver. 

I watched him tear open the 
envelope and was pleased to 
see his face light up with interest 
as he read the message. 

‘““No answer, just for the 
moment,’ he remarked. “ I’ll 
attend to it later.” 

When we were alone, he sprang 
up and brought the telegram 
over for me to read. ‘“ There 
you are, Watson. An answer 
to our prayers. Not quite so 
romantic or so far away as the 
isles of Greece—but this might 
well entail a visit to the Western 
Isles.” 

‘Where Johbnson’s' Bozzy 
reached and retched,’ I thought 
to myself with a much lighter 
heart. 

‘‘ May I see what it says?” 
I asked aloud. 

I read ‘ Come at once. 
have your assistance. Expense 
no matter. Ivy Scott-Burns.’ 

I also took time to note that 
the message had been despatched 
from Oban. 

“Ts this lady known to 
you ?”’ I inquired. 

“Oh! yes,’ replied Holmes. 
“Her father was one of our 
wealthiest brewers. She inher- 
ited his fortune some years ago 
and more recently married a 
rather pushful politician—of the 
kind that has been described as 


Must 
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‘A Scotsman on the make.’ 
She’s really a likable, if simple 
sort of woman. When I made 
her acquaintance my task was 
to extricate her from an affair 
with an out-and-out adventurer. 
She indicated to me then, in 
somewhat overwhelming terms, 
that she was most grateful for 
my poor services. It was a 
straightforward affair, but lucra- 
tive. I can only hope that 
history will repeat itself. It 
often does, especially, I’m thank- 
ful to say, in our line of busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Then you are going to help 
her?” 

““My dear Watson, of course 
I am—and what’s more you’re 
coming too. Get that neighbour 
of yours to take over your prac- 
tice for the next ten days, tell 
your wife to stay where she is, 
and off we go.” 

I protested, but feebly. My 
friend soon succeeded in over- 
ruling my excuses and fell to 
organising our departure. 

In a couple of hours or so, 
when I returned from making 
the necessary arrangements for 
the supervision of my patients, 
I found him making a final 
note of certain particulars which 
he had been abstracting from 
Bradshaw. 

I put down the packed bag 
which I carried and waited until 
he had finished. 

‘* Watson, my dear fellow, we 
travel tonight to Glasgow by 
train,’ he said. “Tomorrow we 
take a ship belonging to a certain 
Mr David MacBrayne and sail 
down the Firth of Clyde, through 
some narrows called the Kyles 
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of Bute to a place named Ard- 
rishaig. Thereafter we pass 
through the Crinan Canal and 
take another vessel to Oban. I 
believe we could do the whole 
journey by train, but in this 
weather I have elected to follow 
the longer and airier route.” 

“That, if I may say so, is 
very wise and considerate of 
you.” 

Holmes inclined his head in 
a mock bow and, smiling, blandly 
for him, went on: ‘It is by no 
means the end of my considera- 
tion for your welfare. Had we 
elected to travel all the way by 
train, we should have been 


carried through Glenogle, which, 
according to the Journals of Our 
Gracious Queen, she found com- 
parable to the Khyber Pass. I 
thought, perhaps, that you would 
rather not be reminded of any 


part of the North - West 
Frontier.”’ 

“T am obliged to you, 
Holmes,” I assured him. 
“There is no point in stirring 
up unhappy memories, even 
although, as in my case, they 
are now old and overlaid by 
happier events of more recent 
date.”’ 

Later that evening we made 
our way in good time to Euston, 
where we were lucky enough to 
get a first-class compartment to 
ourselves, so that we could take 
a side each, stretch out and 
sleep in some degree of comfort. 

The next morning we were 
advised at Glasgow to shave and 
wash quickly before catching an 
early train to Greenock. There 
we boarded a broad-beamed and 
well-appointed paddle-steamer 
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named Columba, in which we 
were provided with an excellent 
breakfast. We did such full 
justice to it that I remarked to 
Holmes, ‘“‘A somewhat different 
performance from that of yester- 
day morning.” 

It was perhaps thoughtless 
or inconsiderate on my part. 
In any event, he disdained to 
answer. 

Thereafter we sat on deck in 
the sunshine and enjoyed some 
of the finest scenery that either 
of us had ever seen, at home or 
abroad. As our ship beat her 
way sturdily along the route so 
happily chosen by Holmes, the 
islands, hills and sea lochs with 
their shore-side villages all con- 
tributed to provide us with an 
ever - changing and entrancing 
panorama. 

Rested, refreshed, at peace 
with each other and with life 
in general, we sailed into the 
beautiful bay of Oban that 
same evening. 

When we had disembarked, 
we were accosted on the pier 
by a professional gentleman of 
somewhat startling appearance. 
He wore the conventional top- 
hat, wide-pointed collar, cravat 
and frock-coat of these days, 
and so I immediately assumed 
that he belonged to one of the 
learned professions. 

The unusual items were his 
trousers and his immense size. 
His lower limbs were clad in the 
gayest pair of shepherd-tartan 
trousers that I have ever seen, 
and when one raised one’s eyes 
from their fascination in order 
to study the rest of the man, his 
head appeared to be in the skies. 
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He must have been well over 
six feet in his stocking soles and 
some seventeen stones in weight. 

‘Mr Sherlock Holmes?” he 
inquired with outstretched hand. 
“My name is MacKelvie.”’ 
Holmes admitted his identity, 
shook hands and introduced me. 

*‘ Gentlemen,” said Mr Mac- 
Kelvie, “‘ let me inform you at 
the outset that I practice the 
Law in this town and have the 
honour to act for Mrs Scott- 
Burns. There are certain in- 
structions which I have to give 
you on her behalf. For that 
purpose, since the matter in- 
volved is, in my humble opinion, 
bound to take some time and 
consideration, I have booked 


rooms for you in an hotel, just 

along there on the sea-front.”’ 
“Nice and airy,’”? murmured 

Holmes, adding more audibly, 


“‘T’m sure we are much obliged 
to you, sir.” 

“T suggest then,’ went on 
MacKelvie, “ that you let the 
porter here relieve you of your 
luggage and that we walk along 
to the hotel. It’s but a step or 
two.” 

We signified our assent, 
handed over our bags, and set 
off, one on either side of our 
outsized adviser. “I have 
chosen a couple of bedrooms for 
you which overlook the Bay, and 
I have also thought it prudent 
to reserve for your use a private 
sitting-room. The point is,’”’ he 
went on to amplify, “I think 
that this evening after you have 
had a wash, a rest and some 
dinner, we might have a consulta- 
tion. That is, of course, if you 
are not too tired.” 
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Once more Holmes assented 
to the proposal and added some 
expression of our appreciation 
for the arrangements made for 
our comfort. 

About nine o’clock that night 
Mr MacKelvie rejoined us. I 
think that he had perhaps con- 
sumed a little something to 
loosen his tongue, but his wits 
were all about him and he lost 
no time in presenting to us a 
clear outline of the problem 
which Holmes was called upon 
to solve. 

‘“*T believe that you are aware, 
sir, of the personal circumstances 
of our client, Mrs Scott-Burns.” 

Holmes nodded his assent. 
He was in one of his favourite 
attitudes, leaning well back in 
a comfortable armchair and, 
passing his pipe from hand to 
mouth, contentedly puffing smoke 
from time to time towards the 
ceiling. 

“Very well then,” MacKelvie 
continued, “‘I shall now pro- 
ceed to tell you what I know of 
the antecedent career of her 
husband. I shall say at once it 
has not been without incident 
or success. He came from a 
decent, lower middle-class home. 
His father was farm-manager 
and factor on a small estate in 
this county. It belonged to a 
wealthy industrialist of what is 
known as the nouveau riche 
type. The boy Burns, as he 
was then known—the hyphena- 
tion being, as you will guess, of 
fairly recent origin—was a 
brilliant scholar. His father’s 
employer became his patron. 
The lad won a bursary to one 
of our best known public schools 
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in Edinburgh, went on to the 
University there and was further 
encouraged to join the Scottish 
Bar. He must have been given 
an allowance for his first year 
or two, but very quickly he 
found his feet and began to pick 
up a practice. 

His next step took him into 
politics. The young man’s 
patron was an_ enthusiastic 
Liberal. He was persuaded to 
back Burns in standing for one 
of the more fashionable divisions 
in Glasgow, where I am told he 
put up a very good fight but was 
defeated, although he reduced 
his opponent’s majority. The 


Liberals, however, gained the 
day, with the result that we 
had a new Lord Advocate who 
belonged to that party and 
who promptly appointed Master 


Burns to be one of his assistants 
in the administration of the 
Criminal Law of this country. 
He thus became what we call 
an Advocate-depute. Shortly 
after this—I do hope you do not 
find me tedious ? ”’ 

We assured Mr MacKelvie on 
this point and pressed him to 
proceed. 

“Shortly after receiving this 
appointment, young Burns, still 
under forty years of age, took 
Silk. I take it you know the 
phrase? He became a Q.C.” 

Once more we nodded our 
assent. 

“Very well then. The next 
thing was that he was appointed 
to be Sheriff of Argyll, which was 
a rare honour for a native of 
these parts. Now,’ said Mac- 
Kelvie, with a show of reluc- 
tance, ‘‘I am afraid I must weary 
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you with some slight account of 
certain duties attaching to that 
high office. The Sheriff of a 
County in Scotland has adminis- 
trative duties to perform, especi- 
ally on the occasion of a Parlia- 
mentary Election, or other and 
perhaps rarer forms of civil com- 
motion, such as an out-and-out 
riot. He also hears appeals 
from the judgments in civil 
cases of the Sheriff-substitutes 
in his district. I need not give 
you any further details of these 
two aspects of his function, since 
they do not touch upon the 
matter in hand. There is, how- 
ever, a third field of action and 
this, I think, is not without 
interest to us. 

“The Sheriffs, along with cer- 
tain other dignitaries, fulfil in 
Scotland the functions per- 
formed in England by The 
Masters of Trinity House. We 
call them The Commissioners 
of Northern Lights and they 
are responsible for the efficient 
maintenance of all the light- 
houses round our stormy and 
treacherous coasts. 

“For their services the Com- 
missioners receive no remunera- 
tion, but each summer every 
lighthouse is inspected, and the 
tour of inspection is made in 
a well-appointed yacht, wherein 
the catering provided is on a 
generous scale.” 

‘You mean,” said Holmes 
with a smile, “ that instead of 
being paid for the work they do 
in relation to lighthouses, these 
gentlemen are given annually 
this rather special sea-trip ? ”’ 

‘* Exactly so,’’ Mr MacKelvie 
agreed, going on hastily to add, 
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“‘T suspect you think I am being 
irrelevant, so I shall press on and 
make my point at once. It is 
simply this: most of the Com- 
missioners, being elderly, get 
nothing much out of these trips 
but a good time and the seeds 
of gout, whereas the effect of 
them on Mr Scott-Burns was 
quite different. In him they 
developed a passion for the kind 
of yachting which may be en- 
joyed without danger or dis- 
comfort in and round these 
Western Isles.” 

“In other words, 
expensive pastime ? ”’ 
Holmes. 

Once more Mr MacKelvie re- 
marked, ‘Exactly so.’’ After a 
moment’s pause he continued: 
“Of course, there are ways and 
means of arranging these things, 
as you may well imagine. Let 
me just say that we soon began 
to notice that nearly every time 
a large steam-yacht came into 
the Bay, Scott-Burns was a 
guest aboard her.”’ 

‘** You need say no more,” re- 
marked Holmes, smiling once 
again. 

“Now I am nearly finished 
with what I have called the ante- 
cedent history,”’ said MacKelvie. 
‘* On one of those cruises he met 
the lady who is now his wife and 
our client. There was, I believe, 
a whirlwind courtship and there- 
after a fashionable wedding in 
London. The next step was 
taken just before the last General 
Election which, as we all re- 
member, resulted in a not un- 
expected defeat for the Liberals. 
Scott-Burns resigned his Sheriff- 
dom, joined the Tories and was 


a most 
queried 
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given one of the safest seats in 
the country. What his wife’s 
contribution to Party Funds 
must have been I cannot even 
guess. But,’’ went on Mac- 
Kelvie, “it must have been 
something very considerable.” 
He paused again before adding, 
‘Now, as you know, he has 
achieved office. He is Secretary 
for Scotland.” 

*“* And,” remarked Holmes, 
with a smile, “unless I am 
mistaken we are very nearly 
posted up to date?” 

“Yes,” agreed MacKelvie, “I 
think that is the case.” 

“Then Watson,” said Holmes, 
turning to me, “I think you 
might summon some slight re- 
freshment. I arranged with the 
head waiter at dinner-time that 
if we rang the bell he would 
bring up a tray.” 

I attended to these matters, 
and for the next ten minutes or 
so we fortified the inner man 
with a little sustenance of one 
kind and another, and chatted 
idly as we admired what could 
still be seen of the superb view 
out towards Mull in the shadows 
of the fading light. 

We were brought back to the 
topic in hand when Holmes 
asked, *‘ What had this man’s 
patron to say to the sudden 
change of political front ? ” 

“Oh,” answered MacKelvie, 
“he’s dead now. He may have 
turned in his grave, but, had he 
been alive, he would doubtless 
have taken the matter as a 
personal insult.” 

“One could hardly have 
blamed him,’ said Holmes. 
“Let us sit down again and 
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hear the rest of your story. I 
imagine you will now be pre- 
pared to tell us why we have 
been summoned.” 

“Yes, I think so,’ agreed 
MacKelvie as we settled down 
and he took up once more the 
thread of his tale. ‘ Mrs Scott- 
Burns was promptly persuaded 
to charter the finest steam-yacht 
ever seen in these waters. She 
and her husband spend much 
of their time cruising in the 
Hebrides, and also, last Easter, 
he alone used the yacht when 
he went to investigate one of the 
usual complaints which are made 
from time to time about the 
necessity for new piers and safe 
harbours for the fishing fleet.”’ 

“T take it that Mr and Mrs 
Scott-Burns are in these parts 
just now, even although I saw 
no large yacht in the Bay?” 
The inflexion of Holmes’s voice 
made it clear that this was not 
only a question, but something 
in the nature of a goad. 

“Tt depends what you mean 
by ‘these parts,’”’ said Mac- 
Kelvie unperturbably. ‘ They 
must be about a hundred and 
fifty miles away. After I had 
heard what Mrs Scott-Burns 
had to say yesterday morning, 
I advised them to go and have 
a look at St Kilda.” 

‘What on earth made you 
do a thing like that?” I de- 
manded, aghast. 

* All in good time, Watson,” 
said Holmes; ‘1 think I have 
inadvertently tempted our good 
friend here to put the cart before 
the horse; or, in other words, 
to depart from the chosen 
sequence of his narrative. Pray, 
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sir,’ he went on, with a slight 
inclination towards Mr Mac- 
Kelvie, ‘‘ forgive me and do, 
please, continue with the same 
admirable clarity.’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ replied 
MacKelvie, with a _ smile, 
‘although it is perhaps I who 
should apologise. In filling in 
the background for you, I fear 
I have been intolerably long- 
winded. However, now, in the 
words of the famous showman, 
we can cut the cackle and come 
to the horses.”’ 

‘““ My dear sir,” said Holmes, 
with a wave of his hand, “ take 
it in your own time and in your 
own way.”’ 

“Very well, then,’ replied 
MacKelvie, “let me start off 
again with what happened 
yesterday morning, before I 
advised our client to be off to 
St Kilda.” 

Our informant, sitting at ease, 
continued. ‘ Yesterday morn- 
ing, about half-past seven, I was 
looking out of my bedroom 
window, which commands a fine 
view of the Bay. I saw one 
of our local lobster- fishermen 
rowing out to lift his pots. 
I then saw someone waving a 
handkerchief on board Mrs Scott- 
Burns’s yacht, which had appar- 
ently come in during the night 
and lay out there at anchor. 
The fisherman rowed over to the 
yacht, backed in to a companion- 
way that hung over the side and 
took a lady on board. They 
then rowed in towards the shore 
and, to my astonishment, made 
for the little slip or jetty which 
runs out directly opposite my 
house. Very shortly I was able 
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to see that the lady was Mrs 
Scott-Burns and, somehow or 
other, I guessed that she was 
coming to see me. 

‘“* T dressed hurriedly and went 
to meet her. She told me that 
she was much relieved to find 
me up and about at such an 
hour, and begged me to help her, 
assuring me repeatedly that the 
matter was both urgent and 
important. 

“Of course I agreed to do 
what I could, and brought her 
into my dining-room, gave her 
some tea and listened to her tale 
of woe. Now, please bear with 
me if I keep you just a little 
longer in suspense. After I had 
heard what she had to say, IL 
launched my own little rowing- 
boat and took her back to her 
yacht, which shortly afterwards 
up-anchored and sailed out of 
the Bay.” 


At this point I saw Holmes’s 
eyebrows rise up in his forehead, 
but he made no comment. 

“Now, at last,’ said Mac- 
Kelvie, ‘‘ I come to the crux of 


the matter. This is what our 
client had to tell me. 

* A couple of days ago, in the 
early morning, Mr and Mrs 
Scott-Burns were aboard the 
yacht, which was cruising some- 
where off the west coast of Mull. 
They had no guests with them, 
but the crew numbers about 
sixteen. On several previous 
occasions our client’s husband 
had told her about a man he 
knew, one of the lighthouse- 
keepers stationed on the lonely 
rock known as Dubh Heartach. 
There, presumably to pass the 
time and also to vary a mono- 
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tonous diet, he has trained a 
pair of cormorants to fish for 
him, after the fashion of the 
Chinese.”’ 

“Very little training is re- 
quired, I should imagine,” said 
Holmes. ‘“ The birds are re- 
leased on a string and hauled in 
by their owner every time they 
dive and come up with a fish. 
Thereafter they are made to 
disgorge their catch. A some- 
what cruel and crude business, 
to my way of thinking.” 

“TI quite agree,” remarked 
MacKelvie ; “ but all the same, 
I must confess I should like to 
witness it. In any event, our 
client was deeply interested and 
expressed a strong desire to see 
the birds at work. 

‘* On the morning in question, 
her husband woke her at an 
unusually early hour, informed 
her that conditions were perfect 
for the purpose and, bidding her 
arise and dress, had the Captain 
of the yacht steam for the light- 
house. 

‘Shortly afterwards he came 
again to her cabin and urged her 
to hasten, as the Captain was of 
the opinion that the weather 
was deteriorating and there was 
no time to spare. 

‘*Mrs Scott-Burns completed 
her toilet and went on deck as 
fast as she could. There was the 
usual Atlantic swell, but in 
addition to that she could see 
that the wind was rising from 
the west. However, as they 
neared the lighthouse, the Cap- 
tain undertook to stand close in 
to it by slowly reversing his 
engines and so counteracting the 
drifting of the vessel. 
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“Then, I gather, no sooner 
had the yacht been mancuvred 
into position, than the keeper 
appeared on the rock with his 
two birds.” 

‘¢ Yes,’ remarked Holmes, “ I 
suppose he would need to keep 
them in captivity so as to have 
them hungry and keen for the 
job.” 

“ That would not be difficult,” 
I interposed, “they are ravenous 
brutes at any time.” 

Mr MacKelvie, noting that 
our comments were over, sailed 
on, so to speak, on even keel. 

“The next thing, it would 
seem, was that owing either to 
the weather or the churning-up 
of the sea by the yacht, the first 
two or three attempts by the 
cormorants to catch fish were of 
no avail. They dived, but with- 
out success, so that it looked as 
if the outing were to be a failure. 
But at this point Scott-Burns 
excused himself from the deck, 
and, going below to the galley, 
obtained some fresh herrings 
with which to tempt the birds. 

‘“ Appearing at a hatchway 
below deck level, he proceeded 
to feed these herrings to the 
birds until the exhibition was 
proclaimed a huge success, and 
the Captain, because of the 
weather, thankfully took his 
yacht clear of the rock.” 

“You did say,” remarked 
Holmes without apparent rele- 
vance, “ that the herrings were 
fresh ? ” 

Mr MacKelvie regarded him 
with some surprise and then 
answered, “ Yes. At least I 
think so. I seem to remember 
that our client told me that the 
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birds 
first.”’ 

“Thank you,’ said Holmes, 
‘now do please continue and 
tell us what was the next thing 
to happen.” 

“How do you know that 
anything happened?” asked 
MacKelvie playfully. 

“We would hardly be here 
if it hadn’t,’’ Holmes replied 
drily. 

“Very well,’’ continued Mac- 
Kelvie, this time with a little 
more emphasis than he had 
employed up to date, “ when 
Mrs Scott-Burns returned to her 
cabin, she found that a very 
valuable pearl and diamond 
brooch had disappeared from 
her dressing-table—where she 
is convinced it lay before she 
went on deck a few minutes 
previously.” 

“What immediate steps did 
she take ?’’ Holmes asked the 
question without intensity of 
interest, as if the information 
were no news to him. 

‘‘ She made a thorough search 
of her cabin and then reported 
matters to her husband and the 
Captain, who happened at the 
time to be together on the 
bridge.”’ 

“What course of action did 
they propose to adopt ? ”’ 

** After some discussion, with 
the idea of giving the thief a 
chance to repent and to restore 
the brooch without detection, 
it was agreed to announce that 
Mr Scott-Burns had lost an 1837 
sovereign which he wore on his 
watch - chain, that the finder 
would receive a reward of ten 
pounds, and that anyone finding 


swallowed them head- 
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any other article of value which 
might have been mislaid would 
also be handsomely rewarded.” 

‘“‘That scheme, I imagine,” 
remarked Holmes, ‘“ originated 
from our client.’’ 

** Quite so,’’ MacKelvie agreed. 
“She is a very kind-hearted 
woman.”’ 

“Nothing came of it, of 
course ¢ ’? Holmes queried. 

“No,” replied MacKelvie, “ I 
think we can take it that the 
yacht was searched from stem 
to stern and that the brooch is 
still amissing.”’ 

After a moment’s reflection 


Holmes inquired, “ And in the 
course of your interview with 
our client she authorised you 
to send me this telegram ? ” 

Mr MacKelvie examined the 
message which Holmes produced 
from his pocket. 


“« Yes,” he said, “ she dictated 
that to me. These are her own 
words.”’ 

“Very well, then,’ Holmes 
went on, “ thank you very much 
indeed. You have drawn us a 
very clear picture, but I think 
we have done all we can to- 
night. When the yacht returns 
from St Kilda I should like to 
look over her and to meet our 
client once again. 

“There is just one other 
matter,” he added; ‘“ would 
you be so good as to find out 
when the man from the light- 
house is due to be relieved and 
where he is due to be brought 
ashore. I should like to be 
there to welcome him home. We 
might even provide him with 
a little entertainment after his 
long and lonely vigil.’ 
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I could not refrain from ask- 
ing, ““Do you remember Sam 
Weller’s simile? ‘ Anything for 
a quiet life, as the man said 
when he applied for a sitivation 
on a lighthouse.’ He may not 
be of a very social or convivial 
turn of mind.”’ 

“We shall see,’ answered 
Holmes placidly, ‘‘ we can but 
do our best.” 

After a little more desultory 
conversation, our meeting broke 
up and we went gratefully to 
bed. 

The following morning, as we 
were strolling along the esplan- 
ade in a state of happy but 
companionable silence, Holmes 
suddenly halted and said to me: 
‘You know, Watson, I’ve been 
thinking things over. I shall 
change our plan. I shall go at 
once to MacKelvie’s office and 
ask him to meet the lighthouse- 
keeper. My impression of the 
people here is that they do not 
open up too easily to strangers 
and, not only that, they are 
more friendly after what is 
called in these parts a dram. 
MacKelvie can meet the man 
and bring him along to us at 
our hotel once he has overcome 
his natural diffidence.” 

Without waiting for any com- 
ment I might have had to make, 
Holmes left me. However, after 
he had gone a few yards, he 
turned to call back, “T’ll see 
you at the hotel for luncheon.” 

I continued my stroll and 
returned to the hotel about 
half - past twelve. When I 
entered the hall, Holmes rose 
from a chair to greet me with 
the words, ‘‘ Splendid, my dear 
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Watson. You could not have 
timed it better. The keeper is 
due back at any minute now. 
He is to be met at the pier here 
by MacKelvie, who will bring 
him up to our room immediately 
after luncheon. Let us go in 
now and be ready for them in 
good time.” 

I remember clearly that we 
had a very pleasant luncheon 
and that Holmes seemed to be 
in no hurry over it, but I 
assumed that he had left a 
message so that we would be 
summoned just as soon as our 
visitors arrived. As_ things 
turned out, there was no need 
to hurry. Having finished our 
meal, we waited a good half- 
hour upstairs in our sitting- 
room before anything else 
happened. 

Then there was a knock at the 
door, and before Holmes or I 
had time to answer it, Mr Mac- 
Kelvie entered, looking as cool 
as a cucumber and carrying 
over his shoulder the inert body 
of a man. 

“Bless my soul! what has 
happened ?’’ I cried. ‘Is this 
man ill, has he had an acci- 
dent ? ”’ 

MacKelvie lowered his burden 
without apparent effort and laid 
him on a sofa. 

I hurried over to the recum- 
bent figure and made a swift 
examination. 

“‘ Holmes,” I announced, 
“this man is suffering from 
alcoholic poisoning. I must 
use a stomach- pump and 
administer hot coffee to him 
immediately.” 


Instead of answering me, 
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Holmes turned to MacKelvie, 
who had gone into peals of 
laughter on hearing my diag- 
nosis, and said to him angrily : 
‘“‘ Sir, you have by far exceeded 
your instructions.”’ 

The enormous MacKelvie 
wiped tears from his eyes and 
managed to gasp out, “I like 
that. Dammit, man, your last 
words to me were, ‘ Remember, 
my dear sir, expense is of no 
matter.’”’ Then, pulling himself 
together so that he appeared to 
be as sober as any judge, he 
continued: ‘‘ However, you need 
not be frightened, Doctor. He’s 
not poisoned. He’s just had 
two or three glasses of good 
whisky on an empty stomach, 
after some months of complete 
abstinence. He’ll be as right as 
rain in a couple of hours: 
sooner, if you care to pour 
coffee into him.” 

Holmes stood thoughtful for 
a minute or two, then he 
directed me to fetch a rug from 
his room and cover up the light- 
house-keeper. As I left to fulfil 
this request, I heard Holmes 
ask MacKelvie to go down to 
the head waiter and obtain a 
large jug of coffee, hot, strong 
and black. 

When I returned with the 
rug, Holmes was standing by 
the window, once more deep in 
meditation. He said nothing 
until MacKelvie reappeared say- 
ing that the coffee would be up 
in ten minutes. Then, once 
more addressing MacKelvie, he 
said: ‘I think we shall cancel 
that order. It is clear to me 
that this man will be of no 
further use to us as a witness 
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today. It is also within the 
scope of my knowledge that he 
will have no recollection of 
being brought here. He may 
remember meeting a kind gentle- 
man who treated him to a 
number of drinks. He will not 
remember any more than that. 
I think that if we can find some 
small, deserted room, we will 
carry him there stealthily and 
abandon him. When he comes 
to himself again, he will doubt- 
less find his own way home. If 
he is discovered before then, his 
condition will account for any 
questions which any person may 
feel inclined to ask.” 

Holmes spoke with such quiet 
authority that neither of us 
offered any criticism of his plan. 

MacKelvie went out to cancel 
the coffee and to scout for suit- 
able accommodation. Then he 
returned and gave me a nod. 
Together we lifted the uncon- 
scious lighthouse-keeper, carried 
him a short distance along a 
deserted corridor, and laid him 
on a sofa in a shabby little 
cubby-hole, apparently designed 
to let such commercial travellers 
as were willing to dispense with 
comfort write up their books in 
peace. This time he lay breath- 
ing stertorously. 

‘“What about the rug?” I 
whispered. 

‘* Better to let him have all the 
air he can get,’ answered Mac- 
Kelvie, not unkindly. ‘ Poor 
chap, he’ll have a shocking head- 
ache when he wakes up. Besides, 
Mr Holmes does not want to be 
connected with him.” 

When we returned to our 
sitting-room, Holmes was once 
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more standing by the window. 
Pointing towards the Bay, he 
asked, ‘“‘ Would that, by any 
chance, be our client’s yacht?” 

MacKelvie took one look and 
answered, ‘‘ Yes. By Jove, it 
is.” 

“* Very well,” remarked 
Holmes, “‘ as it has turned out, 
nothing could have been better 
timed or better arranged. We 
shall go aboard her as soon as 
she is safely anchored and, what 
is more, we shall take a plumber 
with us.” 

‘* A plumber? ”’ echoed Mac- 
Kelvie, as if he could not believe 
his ears. 

“Exactly so,”’ replied Holmes; 
“a decent, discreet and com- 
petent plumber.” 

Knowing better 
question Holmes’s 


than to 
inscrutable 


ways at such a stage as this, all 
I said was, “ I’m sure Mr Mac- 
Kelvie will know of just the 
right type of man.” 


Shortly afterwards, perhaps 
after the lapse of about an hour, 
we were all rowed out to the 
yacht, where we were most 
graciously received by Mrs Scott- 
Burns. .Our companion was 
left on deck with his bag of 
tools. The rest of us were 
escorted to a large dining-saloon, 
where we were entertained to 
polite conversation and tea by 
our client. 

Her husband, I regretted to 
note, sat glowering at us. He 
had nothing to say for himself 
and struck me as being both 
sulky and conceited. 

Our client, on the other hand, 
could not have been more charm- 
ing, and I never knew Holmes 
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to be in more gallant mood than 
he was then with her. 

When the two stewards who 
had been waiting on us removed 
the tea-things and withdrew, 
she told us all that had happened 
at Dhu Heartach, but since her 
account tallied in all particulars 
with that which we had received 
from Mr MacKelvie, I need not 
repeat it. 

Holmes asked one or two 
questions to clear up small 
points, but nothing new came 
out of them. The only thing 
was that the lady was insistent 
that the brooch had been on 
her dressing-table, while Holmes 
seemed to be pressing her to say 
that it might have been left 
elsewhere. 

At the close of her narrative, 
Holmes obtained permission to 
search her cabin, saying some- 
thing rather airy about “‘ Another 
pair of eyes.’”’ In a moment or 
two he, MacKelvie and I were 
escorted to the scene of the 
occurrence and left to our own 
devices. No sooner had the 
door of the cabin shut out our 
client, than Holmes turned to 
me and said, ‘‘ Nip up on deck 
and fetch our friend the 
plumber.”’ 

I did so immediately, and 
when we returned to the cabin 
Holmes at once drew his atten- 
tion to the fitted wash-hand 
basin. ‘‘ Do you see this waste- 
pipe ? ” he demanded. 

‘“* Yes, sir,’”’ said the man very 
civilly. 

‘Do you notice that there is 
a bend in it?” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed 
plumber once more. 


the 
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“Things could stick in it?” 
insisted Holmes. 

‘IT suppose they could. That 
is,’ qualified the plumber, “ if 
they were small enough to go 
through the grill over which the 
plug is placed.” 

‘And the pipe is made of 
lead ?’’ Holmes went on, as if 
no reference had been made to 
the grill. 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said the plumber 
once more. 

‘““Then please be so good as 
to cut through it at floor level.’ 

The plumber gave one pro- 
testing look at the imperious 
Holmes, then took a saw from 
his tool-kit, fell on his knees and 
set to work. 

When he had sawn through 
the bottom of the pipe, Holmes 
ordered him to disconnect the 
top of it from the basin. 

‘“*T can’t,” cried the plumber, 
who appeared to be almost in 
tears, “‘I could not do such a 
thing without breaking the beau- 
tiful basin—and what would my 
lady say then ? ”’ 

Holmes, who appeared to be 
quite unmoved by this out- 
burst, merely said, quietly and 
firmly, ‘‘Smash it. I suggest 
you use a hammer.”’ 

The plumber was clearly about 
to protest further, but Holmes 
silenced him by pointing out 
that he would very probably get 
the order for replacing the basin, 
and sent him off to borrow the 
largest weapon he could find. 

We stood in silence while the 
plumber was away. I noticed 
that Holmes looked round the 
cabin with some interest, but he 
made no attempt to search it. - 
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When the plumber returned 
he carried, not a hammer, 
but a heavy iron crowbar. 
“Just the thing,’ cried Holmes, 
and, snatching it out of his 
grasp, he lifted it high in the 
air and smashed the basin to 
smithereens. 

Then, dropping to his knees, 
with his back to us, he seemed 
to brush aside the broken 
portions of porcelain and lift up 
the waste-pipe which he had so 
rudely disconnected. I hap- 
pened to notice that the grill 
had come off the top of it. 

Holding the pipe by both ends 
and shaking it this way and that, 
he cried, ‘‘ Just as I thought. 
Here we are.”’ 

When he extended a hand, 
held palm-upwards, we saw to 
our astonishment and delight 
that it contained the missing 
brooch. 

‘“* How the devil did you know 
it was there?” demanded 
MacKelvie, quite flabbergasted. 
Holmes forbore to answer, but 
led the way back to the saloon, 
where he restored the missing 
property to its rightful and most 
grateful owner. 

““T just can’t believe that I 
can have been so forgetful,” 
she complained. ‘“ But, of 
course, one does wash one’s 
jewellery from time to time.” 

‘“ All’s well that ends well, 
my dear lady,’? Holmes purred 
cat-like. “Do please employ 
my poor services as often as 
you like. It is a pleasure to 
help you and,” he added, with 
a twinkle, “ very little strain 
upon the imagination.” 

' Her husband: maintained his 
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sulky silence. I took it that he 
regarded the whole affair as 
much ado about nothing. 

Shortly afterwards, when we 
had been almost overwhelmed 
by the expressions of our client’s 
wonder and admiration, we were 
rowed ashore. 

As we climbed up the steps at 
the side of the pier and were 
once more on terra firma, Mac- 
Kelvie turned to Holmes and 
said rather sadly, ‘‘ Well, that 
is the end of that. But I don’t 
believe a word of it. Ill stake 
my professional reputation there 
was something fishy going on 
there. And,’ he added with a 
laugh, “I don’t mean the 
herrings.”’ 

“Well, you should,” count- 
ered Holmes, with a broad 
smile. ‘ However, I'll make 
you an offer. Come to dinner 
with us tonight and afterwards 
I'll tell you all about it.” 

Later that evening, as we sat 
at our ease before the opened 
window of our sitting-room, once 
more looking out over the Bay 
to the Hills of Mull, Holmes gave 
us this résumé of the facts as he 
had perceived and pieced them 
together. 

“Tt began, of course,” he 
said, ‘“‘ with the wealthy wife 
and the not-so-wealthy husband. 

“When they were _ first 
married, she was able to finance 
his political aspirations. Later, 
when he persuaded her to take 
up yachting, she chartered a 
vessel, instead of buying one. 
That suggested to me that she 
had not full control of her 
father’s fortune, but was instead 
merely a liferentrix:' From that 
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it follows that the income from 
her father’s estate is paid to her 
and that she has full control 
over it. Owing to the passage 
of the Married Women’s Prop- 
erty Acts, the husband cannot 
touch it. Accordingly, if he 
were in need of a substantial 
sum at any time, he would have 
to ask her for it and, it is 
to be assumed, tell her why he 
wanted it. 

‘* Now I can imagine without 
any difficulty that a man of his 
type might well have to make 
a parting present to a former 
lady friend. Ladies of that 
kind are rapacious, and wives 
do not regard even ante-marital 
alliances with any degree of 
favour or enthusiasm.”’ 

MacKelvie’s vast bulk began 
to heave with laughter until I 
thought he would shake his 
chair asunder. “I think I see 
it now,’ he gasped; ‘“ but how 
did you spot it ? ” 

“Tt was all very simple,” 
replied Holmes. ‘ Scott-Burns 
knew the lighthouse-keeper. He 
had been up in these parts by 
himself at Easter-time. I have 
no doubt but that he arranged 
the whole thing then, most 
probably assuring the keeper 
that he was about to play a 
practical joke on his wife, saying 
that she was culpably careless 
with her jewellery. Remember 
that it was he who chose the 
time for the exhibition: when 
the conditions were all against 
a bona fide performance by the 
birds. In addition to that I was 
satisfied that after the brooch 
was missed the yacht was sub- 
jected to the most minute search 
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and that the brooch was not on 
board.” 

‘‘ But, Holmes, we saw you 

.”’ I started to say. He 
waved me to keep quiet and 
proceeded: ‘No, no. The 
brooch left the yacht and there 
was only one way in which it 
could have done so—inside a 
cormorant. Nobody, except our 
client, left the ship either before 
or after the incident. 

‘‘ Remember too that it was 
Secott-Burns who left the others 
on deck and went below to feed 
the birds. He had an oppor- 
tunity of slipping into his wife’s 
cabin and stealing the brooch, 
and he was the only person who 
could have stuffed it well down 
the gullet of a herring and fed 
it to one of the cormorants. 

“That, we know, must have 
been done, because we know, or 
at least I do, that it reached the 
lighthouse-keeper.”’ 

‘‘ How do you know that?” 
I cried in amazement. 

‘* Because I removed it from 
his person when he lay drunk on 
that sofa here in this room while 
you two were engaged on other 
business.” 

‘You picked his pocket?” I 
exclaimed in surprise. 

‘“* Yes,’’ Holmes admitted very 
calmly. ‘ Put it that way if 
you like. On the other hand, 
please remember I had been 
engaged to recover the brooch 
for its owner.”’ 

“And having done that,’ 
said MacKelvie, “ what made 
you decide to carry on as you 
did ? ”’ 

‘A sense of decency, I sup- 
pose,’’ answered Holmes mod- 
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estly. ‘To avoid a scandal. 
You see, the lighthouse-keeper 
will hold his tongue, because he 
will remember having the brooch 
and is almost bound to assume 
that he lost it when he was 
drunk. Scott-Burns will also 
keep quiet. He knows for 
certain that the brooch was 
never in the pipe of the basin, 
but dare not say a word to us 
or to anyone else. She, I 
think, is so glad to have it 
back that she has accepted the 
explanation which I did my 
best to force upon her. It 
was all I could do to keep my 
face straight when f} told her, 
quite unnecessarily, to have a 
smaller grill fitted to the new 
basin.” 

“ Why 
said. 

** Because the former grill was 


unnecessarily?” I 


quite small enough for the pur- 


pose. That is why I had to 
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burst up the basin and further 
confound the confusion of the 
issue.”’ 

“What happened to the 
grill? Won’t somebody find it 
and notice the discrepancy ? ” 

‘No. I put it in my pocket 
and, when we were being rowed 
ashore this evening, dropped 
it into the sea,” replied Holmes 
once more very flatly. 

‘** And so the brooch was never 
in the pipe?’’ MacKelvie re- 
peated reflectively. 

‘Not until I put it there,” 
answered Holmes, with a happy 
smile. 


‘“*And that, at last,’ said I to 
Dr Watson in the Shades, “ is 
the true story of the Statesman, 
the Lighthouse-keeper and the 
trained Cormorant ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear sir,”’ he replied 
in a voice both placid and 
content; “it is indeed.” 








LOOKING AT AMERICAN 


LIFE. 


BY DENIS IRELAND. 


THE restaurant at La Guardia 
Field, New York. Dusk is falling 
and the interior is ablaze with 
light. Beyond the glass walls 
planes swoop down at intervals, 
their landing-lights twinkling, 
like fireflies out of a darkening 
sky. The effect is like looking 
into an aquarium where fish 
with phosphorescent lighting- 
systems swim and mancuvre 
beyond a sheet of plate glass. 
It is, I am told, New York’s 
latest spectacle. This mysteri- 
ous, feminine New York! 
Meanwhile the jewelled, glitter- 
ing harlot remains out of sight, 
even her Babylonian towers 
hidden in the darkness. 

But if we have not yet met 


the jewelled harlot herself, we 


are in her suburbs. We eat and 
drink feverishly, as they must 
have eaten and drunk in 
Babylon, with an unnecessary 
profusion, a cluttering of the 
table. My American companions 
talk incessantly, shouting against 
a background of canned music 
relayed by loud-speakers. I 
rediscover the fact that the 
Americans are a_ garrulous 
nation. The young woman 
reporter who has just joined 
the party tries to interject a 
few highly intelligent questions 
about Ireland. We shout at 
one another across mountains 
of food, in the comparative lulls 
between blasts of music, clatter- 


ing of plates, and the dog-fights 
that are, apparently, the Ameri- 
can idea of conversation. Then 
we give it up. All I learn is 
that she is from Chicago, and 
—something I seem to have 
heard before—that I have not 
yet reached the real America. 
Apparently I shall find it lurking 
about somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of her home town ! 

I abandon all attempts to 
converse with anybody, and 
watch the landing-lights of 
planes swooping down through 
the darkness beyond the plate- 
glass sides of our aquarium. 
Most of the fish shut up on our 
side of the glass have travelled 
out here from New York to eat 
at a restaurant where the piéce 
de résistance, the star turn of 
the evening, is the spectacle of 
planes arriving from, or depart- 
ing for, every quarter of the 
globe, but I seem to be the only 
one watching the spectacle. I 
get the impression of children in 
the toy department of an over- 
crowded store at Christmas-time 
—everybody is a little fretful, 
with too many expensive gadgets 
and too many bright lights. 


Breakfast in Chicago. I 
modestly telephone for orange- 
juice, fried eggs and bacon, a 
pot of coffee, toast, rolls and 
marmalade. Then I hang my 
suit in the servidor and tele- 
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phone the valet to take it away 
and press it. By the time I have 
finished with that, and made 
inquiries about laundry (which, 
a pleasant-sounding female 
robot informs me, will be back 
miraculously tonight), a Central 
European gentleman in a spot- 
less white jacket has arrived at 
the door of my suite and with 
my lordly permission has wheeled 
in my lordly breakfast on a 
trolley. 

The Central European in the 
white jacket is an expert at 
wheeling in trolleys. It is, in 
fact, his life-work. None of 
your light-hearted slapping 
down a platter of bacon and 
eggs and hoping for the best, as 
in Ireland. Here in this “grand 
hotel’ to end all grand hotels, 
this ‘‘enormous caravanserai ” 
that would have stimulated the 
imagination and sharpened the 
ironic wit of Arnold Bennett, the 
business of setting the breakfast 
table takes on something of the 
elaborate ritual and flapping of 
white cloths (including a good 
deal of the hocus-pocus) of a 
magician doing a turn in a 
music-hall. First, the table must 
be placed in the right, the exact, 
position in my sitting - room, 
neither an inch to the one side 
or the other; a soul-absorbing 
business about which I am con- 
sulted, and about which I have 
no ideas whatsoever—my one 
idea being, with the appalling 
realism of the Irish, to get at 
the bacon and eggs. The Central 
European in the white jacket 
looks rather pained, like a 
magician who has just received 
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an unexpected “ raspberry ” 
from the dress circle: obviously 
my mind is wandering some- 
where and I am not giving him 
my full attention. Neverthe- 
less, with the air of a great 
artist reluctantly abandoning 
all hope of recognition from 
the uncultured, he goes on with 
his life- work. There is more 
elaborate flapping of white table- 
cloth: followed, hey presto, by 
the magical appearance on the 
tablecloth cf a shining silver- 
plated coffee-pot, a silver-plated 
dish full of hot buttered toast, 
a tumbler of orange-juice, pats 
of butter set deliciously in ice, 
and so on throughout the whole 
majestic symphony of a mid- 
American breakfast at the mid- 
hour of the twentieth century. 
But the set-piece is still to 
come. From a tray under- 
neath his trolley the autocrat of 
the breakfast table now pro- 
duces a kind of travelling oven, 
and, with the gesture of a stage 
magician releasing pigeons from 
places where you would least 
expect them, whips out a dish 
of bacon and eggs that has been 
heating over a spirit flame. It 
is the climax of his act. Still 
flourishing his white napkin, he 
accepts a quarter—though, no 
doubt, expecting fifty cents— 
wheels out his trolley, and, still 
with the air of a great artist 
who has abandoned hope of 
recognition from the mob, lets 
himself elaborately out of the 
apartment, taking with him the 
spotlessly shining apparatus of 
his art, but leaving me the 
bacon and eggs. I think he is 
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glad to go: in some mysterious 
fashion I have infected him with 
a tinge of philosophic doubt, a 
kind of Berkeleyan uncertainty 
about the nature of reality, 
always excepting the reality of 
the eggs and the bacon. I have 
in some way challenged his 
adopted hundred per cent 
Americanism, and he does not 
like it. I make a mental note to 
remember that not only am I in 
America, but, according to the 
young woman I met at dinner 
last night in New York, bang in 
the very heart of it. 

I then prop a fat Chicago 
newspaper against the silver- 
plated coffee-pot, and, in the 
intervals of breakfasting and 
admiring the vista of skyscraper 
tops through the apartment 
windows, reflect on the advan- 
tages of life in America for those 
who can afford them, or are, 
at least temporarily, surrounded 
by the fragrance of credit. It is 
good for human beings to bathe 
in porcelain, to have their clothes 
pressed ; to be, if male, well 
shaved, and, male or female, 
well manicured; to eat off 
immaculate damask; to drink 
fragrant coffee from silver-plated 
coffee-pots; and any political 
philosophy that pretends the 
opposite is a fraud and a de- 
lusion. The crux of the matter 
is how much energy, how much 
sacrifice of time and the inner 
life of the spirit, are worth while 
in the getting of them—some- 
thing each individual has to 
decide for himself. I find, for 
example, when I have eaten 
this sumptuous breakfast the 
gods have sent me on a trolley, 
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that I want to sit in an arm- 
chair, smoke my pipe, and medi- 
tate on pure being as opposed to 
doing—with beyond that again 
a few reflections on the philo- 
sophic chasm that separates life 
in America from life in Europe ; 
and, even more sharply, from 
life in certain portions of the 
islands off the coast of Europe. 
But when you have eaten of the 
fruits of the Machine, you must 
pay at any rate lip service to 
the Machine; for at this point 
all the telephones in the suite 
start ringing, one after the other, 
and my dream of just sitting 
there indefinitely until the gods 
decide something about luncheon 
is rudely interrupted. 

After that there is no more 
peace. 


Nine floors up the white shaft — 


of the Wrigley Building, in the 
office of the Irish Consul, the 
windows stand open, letting in 
the cool breeze from Lake 
Michigan. Telephones _tinkle, 
typewriters clatter. We sit 
about and discuss the weather, 
which is unseasonably wet 
and misty. If only I had 
come a little later, or a 
little earlier, everything would 
have been different—like Ruth 
Draper’s garden! The consul 
describes his difficulties in find- 
ing an apartment. This sounds 
reassuring. In this queer 
mathematical-looking world of 
soaring skyscrapers and gigantic 
blocks of office buildings men 
discuss exactly what they dis- 
cuss everywhere else: the diffi- 
culties of finding schools for 
their children, the fickleness of 
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the weather, the heart-breaks 
of house-hunting. After a few 
brilliant remarks about house- 
hunting, the weather, the diffi- 
culty of finding schools, we call 
it a day, and all descend to- 
gether in an imposing, bronze- 
grilled elevator—a group of large, 
stout men, all jammed together, 
not only in the elevator but in 
the problems of married life in 
large cities. All, that is, except 
myself. As a bachelor I confine 
myself to a few penetrating 
remarks about the weather. 
Outside, on the pavement, 
one of the party, whose father 
made a fortune as a contractor, 
explains to me that all this big- 
business section was once a 
morass. He shows me where 
@ river was canalised, bridges 
built, boulevards driven through 
marshy land that had once been 
half swamp, half dump. This 
man has Chicago in his blood, 
and looking at skyscraper towers, 
their tops wreathed in mist 
from the invisible lake, tides of 
traffic flowing along immacu- 
late boulevards and fly - over 
bridges where once there was 
nothing but chaos and mud, I 
begin to understand his en- 
thusiasm. These large, stout 
men, immaculately dressed, 
may look like metropolitan busi- 
ness men everywhere; but at 
heart they are pioneers. They 
have seen this metropolis clarify 
itself out of a vast untidy 
swamp, order rising out of what 
was at first a metropolitan 
wilderness. That is why they 
retain something of the warmth, 
the directness, and the sheer 
physical bulk of the men who 
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first cleared the prairie where 
now their city stands. 


Los Angeles. Two luxurious 
trains, the Lark and the Owl, 
maintain a shuttle service be- 
tween Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, one by the valley 
route, the other by the coast. 
As a relief from night-time 
plane-riding it is decided that 
I travel by the Lark, an airy, 
almost frivolous name _ for 
several hundred tons of all-steel 
sleeping compartments that go 
thundering through the Cali- 
fornian night. 

Something approaching a 
fiesta is going on in the square 
outside the railway station. It 
may be just Los Angeles simmer- 
ing on a hot night in May, but 
the electric atmosphere, the 
palm-trees, the windows blaz- 
ing with light, the milling crowd, 
the frantically tooting auto- 
mobiles, lend an air of Medi- 
terranean excitement to the 
scene; all that is wanting is 
background music by Granados 
or de Falla. The square outside 
the railway station becomes, in 
fact, a plaza, with the fever 
of Spain still erupting from its 
concrete and its brilliant flower- 
beds. Our car is held up while 
a wedding procession flashes 
past, a cortége of swift black 
limousines, some with garlands 
on their radiators, all playing 
tunes on their multiple-note 
sirens. The men in the limou- 
sines are in evening dress, 
Continental fashion, and every- 
where there are masses of flowers. 
I catch sight of the bride 
and bridegroom, pale, subdued, 
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garlanded—too central to the 
drama to be enjoying the fun— 
borne swiftly out of sight like 
the sacrifice at some primeval 
festival. 

After the Spanish exuberance 
of this episode I set about the 
more prosaic business of getting 
aboard the all-steel Lark. The 
exterior of the famous Union 
Station, dazzlingly white in the 
floodlights, set along one side of 
a great square with open spaces 
of floodlit emerald grass and 
shade trees, has the effect of 
stage scenery for a modern 
Spanish opera. The interior 
glows with brilliant amber light, 
like the illuminated interior of a 
sun-kissed orange. Here, under 
amber-coloured floodlights, are 
vast bookstalls overflowing with 
highly coloured periodicals de- 


voted to the love life of scantily 
clad young women; coffee stalls; 


soft-drink stands; shoe-shine 
shops—anything and everything 
a man might imagine he wanted, 
including, thrown in as a prosaic 
concession at the last minute, 
brightly gleaming and numbered 
windows for the _ sale of 
railway tickets. At one side, 
off the main hall, is a white- 
walled garden, with alcoves and 
Spanish-looking gateways lead- 
ing to the passenger concourse 
and the railway tracks. Here 
you can sit on benches romantic- 
ally placed under trees and 
admire the brilliant emerald 
green of the floodlit (and, no 
doubt, frequently watered) turf. 
Compared with the _ litter- 
strewn platforms, smoke-black- 
ened glass roofs, and stale smell 
of orange-peel that once con- 
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stituted our main idea of a 
railway station in Ireland, the 
Union Station, Los Angeles, 
seems more like a public bene- 
faction than a building designed 
for the arrival and departure 
of trains. Yet all this Spanish 
beauty, this juxtaposition of 
gleaming white walls and 
brilliantly green grass, has some- 
how the effect of magnifying the 
essential underlying melancholy 
and restlessness of American 
life. It is like a _ beautiful 
setting for an American tragedy. 
If this world is all, then the 
American ideal of external order 
and shapeliness is logical and 
justified ; if not, then our former 
Irish idea of a railway station, 
all orange -peel, empty paper 
bags, and squalor had at least 
the very Irish virtue of re- 
minding us we are all on a non- 
stop, single-ticket journey to the 
grave. 

But I forget all this philo- 
sophy at the sight of the Lark, 
immaculate in pale green, wait- 
ing to thunder through the 
night to San Francisco, with 
white - jacketed negro porters 
grouped about the entrances to 
her sleeping-cars. Inside my 
sleeping-compartment there are 
so many chromium-plated taps, 
switches, gadgets for controlling 
ventilation, and so forth, that 
I spend at least half an hour 
switching on and off and gener- 
ally learning to adapt myself 
to my surroundings before I 
have the courage to start getting 
into the immaculate white bed. 
There is a lavatory that emerges 
from the wall as a kind of pre- 
liminary blue-print for a lava- 
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tory when you pull a lever; 
after that the thing takes over 
for itself and passes through a 
period of mechanical evolution 
before your astonished gaze— 
ending up, while you watch, 
fascinated, as the complete idea 
of a water-closet. I pull the 
lever several times running, just 
for the fun of watching the con- 
traption sort itself out, sternly 
refraining meanwhile from writ- 
ing on the beautiful white wall 
above it, ‘‘ Darwin, Einstein, 
you were both right!’ In the 
intervals of accomplishing this 
modern American miracle, in 
the intervals, too, of switching 
on and off roof lights, bedside 
lights, and miniature blue night- 
lights, I reflect that going to 
bed in this shining metal in- 
terior that clacks so smoothly 
through the Californian night is 
somehow like going to bed in an 
operating theatre ; it is all very 
antiseptic and luxurious without 
being in the least comfortable ; 
in fact, for the same expenditure 
of money you would find more 
solid comfort in the good old- 
fashioned European wagon-lit 
that simply takes the European 
idea of a bedroom, compresses it, 
and sets it wandering on a net- 
work of steel rails. 


The airfield at Denver. Lights 
are still shining in the airport 
buildings. Westwards, fronting 
the dawn, stands the steep blue 
barrier of the Rockies. Else- 
where, as far as the eye can see, 
@ plateau of dun, parched-looking 
grassland. I sit in a wooden 
shack labelled ‘ Café,” where 
under the glare of electric lights 
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two airline pilots in uniforms the 
colour of the parched grassland 
outside sit on high stools at a 
counter drinking coffee. 

The sunlight outside grows 
stronger. Through the window 
opposite I see one small frame- 
house between me and the hori- 
zon, and a bird, which I take to 
be an American robin, in a 
neighbouring field. These are 
the only signs of life in the 
whole sun-scorched plateau. As 
for the city of Denver, it remains 
mysteriously invisible, hidden 
in a fold of the dun-coloured 
grassland where the air is as 
clear as crystal and still has a 
tang of the mountains. Planes 
arrive and depart; the colour 
of the mountain barrier to the 
west changes. I could take a 
taxi into Denver, but I prefer 
to be a European and sit here 
doing nothing. I have been— 
though not, as far as I know, in 
the Priestley sense—here before, 
once at this small air junction, 
and once, twenty years ago, in 
Denver itself, where, inspired by 
Judge Lindsay and his ‘ Flaming 
Youth,’ I made notes about 
the extremely attractive bobby- 
soxers of the period. 

Then, in spite of the fact that 
their city is hidden in a fold of 
the grasslands, the inhabitants 
of Denver become to some ex- 
tent visible. They arrive in 
motor-cars to meet planes ; they 
descend from planes, carrying 
their gaily - coloured American 
luggage—vivid, uninhibited citi- 
zens who talk, laugh, arrive, and 
bang car doors with a little 
extra something in every sound 
and movement, as if the erystal- 
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clear mountain air and the 
enormous background to their 
lives had released a secret fund 
of energy; as if every gesture 
and intonation had to be magni- 
fied in order to carry under 
this lofty American sky, against 
that gigantic drop-scene of the 
Rockies to the west. I re- 
member a similar metamorphosis 
happening to the original players 
of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
when they emerged from their 
little morgue-theatre on the 
left bank of the Liffey and 
started playing Yeats and Synge 
in enormous London music-halls 
like the Colosseum. They got 
into the habit of acting as if the 
back of the upper circle was 
about a hundred miles away, 
and some of them—no names, 
no pack-drill!—kept on doing 
it right down to the day before 
yesterday. 


The famous flour- mills of 
Minneapolis loom over the city 
skyline like a new form of 
American Acropolis. I duly 
admire this mountainous ack- 
nowledgment of Minneapolis’s 
importance in the road, rail and 
river traffic of Minnesota, and 
am then driven out to see an 
old fort and a modern military 
barracks on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Looking at a mili- 
tary barracks here in Minnesota 
seems like looking at a fire- 
station in the Antarctic; you 
feel that if the fire-brigade is 
ever wanted it will be a long 
way from the station. Some- 
where beyond the woods, lakes 
and flat lands to the north is 
the Canadian frontier; Europe 
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and Asia feel so far away as 
to be just attractive but in- 
comprehensible words. In the 
poetical shorthand of Archibald 
MacLeish :-— 


‘** America is neither a land nor a 
people, 
A word’s shape it is, a wind’s 
sweep... 
It is a strange thing to be an 
American.” 


And strangely haunting this 
early summer afternoon among 
the lakes and woods in the 
suburbs of Minneapolis. Each 
lake is surrounded by its ring 
of woods; the waters, dotted 
with the white sails of yachts, 
sparkle in the sunlight; here 
and there are tiny float-planes, 
like yellow water-insects. On 
the banks god-like young men 
and women lie sun-bathing, sur- 
rounded by thousands of miles 
of their own national territory. 
To the north the nearest frontier 
is just a line drawn across a 
map—a line beyond which 
exactly the same highly coloured, 
sexy magazines, the same hot- 
dog stands, the same flamboyant 
petrol - stations, more or less 
harmlessly repeat themselves. 
Watching the picnic parties, the 
yachts, the float-planes, I keep 
wondering what it is like to 
look out through American eyes 
on this wind’s sweep that is the 
American continent and know 
nothing of Europe except that 
it is very old, very picturesque, 
full of ruined castles and always 
starting bloody wars. 

I am then taken to see the 
Falls of Minnehaha. All exactly 
as Longfellow described them in 
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“ Hiawatha,” except that, as 
Longfellow had never been to 
Minneapolis, he had to do his 
describing from a photograph. 
The famous falls are descending 
as a thin trickle from some not 
very impressive rocks, and flow- 
ing away along a rocky, tree- 
lined channel. We observe the 
scene from a row of iron rail- 
ings against which are leaning 
a number of the brilliantly 
painted, exotic-looking bicycles 
as ridden by American small 
boys, and here my American 
friend and I begin to get at 
cross-purposes. He has had 
such an overdose of the present 
that he is interested only in the 
past; whereas I, as a Euro- 
pean, have had such an over- 
dose of the past that I do not 
want to hear any more about it 
—especially a past represented 
by Longfellow and his not very 
impressive waterfall described 
from a photograph. In fact, 
with true Irish contrariness, I 
am more interested in the 
brilliantly painted bicycles lean- 
ing against the railings than in 
the Falls of Minnehaha. After 
all, I never knew Minnehaha, 
whereas the small boys and 
their exotic-looking bicycles are 
very much present—some of 
them united in the most hair- 
raising evolutions. I try, not 
very successfully, to conceal this 
morbid interest in the present 
from my host, and, out of 
politeness, do my best to talk 
breezily about Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha, without, however, 
altogether concealing the lament- 
able fact that I remember very 
little about them, and am now 
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not too certain whether Minne- 
tonka was just a lake or one side 
of a human triangle. 

We then emerge from the 
forests of the past into the 
twentieth century, fill up the 
car with gasolene, motor back 
into Minneapolis and have 
dinner at a sea-food restaurant. 
A sea-food restaurant in Minnea- 
polis sounds like the Swiss Navy 
or the Horse Marines. Never- 
theless, there is an excellent sea- 
food restaurant in Minneapolis, 
where, having first braced our- 
selves at the bar, we follow 
up clam chowder with broiled 
lobster, and wash the whole lot 
down with strong, creamy coffee. 
The proprietor assures me that 
the lobster I have just eaten is 
fresh out of the Atlantic, and, 
in company with other lobsters, 
has been rushed half-way across 
the continent in a special re- 
frigerator-car, by express freight. 
I begin to feel like a Roman 
senator well primed with 
succulent shellfish out of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Round the 
wood-panelled walls of the res- 
taurant are mounted a number 
of terrifying stuffed fish, of a 
frightful size and ferocity, all 
watching the diners below out 
of wickedly gleaming glass eyes. 
Another vivid touch in this new 
Rome across the Atlantic where 
civis Americanus sum means 
that, provided you have the 
dollars in your pocket or your 
bank account, anything you 
want will be rushed to you just 
when you want it across the 
wide open spaces of an enormous 
empire. 

Lights are gleaming in tall 
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buildings when, fortified with 
sea-food and coffee, we emerge 
into the streets of Minneapolis. 
Winter must be crisp and 
invigorating here when the 
cake -ice consolidates on the 
Mississippi and snowflakes drift 
southwards over the Canadian 
woods. With its passion for 
education and its famous muni- 
cipal orchestra, Minneapolis 
strikes me as an_ excellent 
starting-place for that journey 
in which you never arrive—the 
journey in search of what it is 
like to be an American. 


Tonight I have my first 
experience for twenty years of 
an ordinary Pullman sleeping- 
car. I find nothing has changed 
in the interval: the airless 
gloom and silence, as of a 
travelling tomb; the water- 


spigot and its attendant paper 


cups in the corridor; the dark- 
green curtains shutting off the 
narrow shelf on to which you 
climb by means of a steel ladder 
in order to meditate on your 
latter end and listen to other 
people snoring; the white- 
coated, monosyllabic negro 
porters whom years of travelling 
at close quarters with the white 
man have reduced to a more 
than African melancholy—it is 
all there when I climb aboard at 
Detroit, as if some evil magician 
had cast a spell, or, perhaps 
more accurately, as if someone 
had just opened up an ancient 
Egyptian tomb. 

The rumbling green sarco- 
phagus moves off with con- 
vulsive clashings and bangings 
into the night, and I settle down 
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behind thick green curtains to 
wriggle out of my clothes in a 
stifling cubby-hole that barely 
holds me, much less my be- 
longings. After that I lie in 
a nightmarish daze, sweating 
through the night, wonder- 
ing why Americans, supposedly 
the most progressive people on 
earth, put up with these travel- 
ling museums another minute. 
Somewhere about Buffalo, when 
more convulsive clashes and 
bangs have shot me up and 
down the shelf on which I am 
laid out like a corpse awaiting 
attention in a mortuary, I con- 
clude that, with so much capital 
invested in them, and barring a 
succession of sanguinary railway 
accidents, the green catacombs 
are unlikely to reach their 
natural home, the scrap-yard, for 
a formidable number of years. 


Syracuse is a pleasant, lively 
town, with avenues of over- 
arching elms, an attractive lake 
nearby, and one of those musical- 
sounding Indian names that 
recur as a kind of leit motif 
in the topography of North 
America — Onandago County. 
Who would not live in Onandago 
County! 

It has also at least one ex- 
cellent hotel, and the hotel, in 
its basement, a marble-gleaming, 
softly lighted bar, where the 
more sybaritic inhabitants of 
this Greek-named city crowd 
round the bar-counter, and a 
small string orchestra embroiders 
the uproar with plaintive strains 
of boogie-woogie. I notice here, 
as I have noticed in similar bars 
right across the continent, an 
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American drinking habit that 
interests me. When you have 
paid for your drink, you do not 
invariably pick up the change 
and put it in your pocket; you 
sometimes leave it lying on the 
counter — presumably on the 
assumption that you will soon 
be having another drink, or out 
of panache, a8 gamblers leave 
their winnings on the table—to 
show you are certain of your 
place at the conveyor-belt of 
society. Or can this be a relic 
of the gold rush and the 49, 
when you planked your nugget 
or your bag of gold-dust on the 
bar-counter and stayed there 
till you had polished off the lot? 
Whatever the explanation as I 
look round the opulent bar, 
with its marble pillars, its 
shaded lights, its boogie-woogie 
orchestra, its wads of dollar bills 
left carelessly on the counter, 
I have difficulty in reminding 
myself I am in New York State 
and not in the wild and woolly 
West. 


Sunday morning in Albany. 
From the windows of my hotel 
bedroom I look out over roof- 
tops to soft-swelling green hills 
and the wooded valley of the 
Hudson. A ship’s siren sounds 
on the river, a reminder that 
just over a hundred miles to the 
south lie New York and the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

I switch on the bedside radio. 
A programme of short dramatic 
sketches, varied by sentimental 
songs, that turns out to be an 
advertisement for a local de- 
partment store. Then a sermon 
delivered by a famous divine to 
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a reunion of war veterans. The 
preacher is himself a veteran of 
World War I.; his sermon 
good ‘“ muscular Christianity,” 
variations on a theme by the 
American War Department— 
“they were expendable.’ The 
secret of living, says the famous 
divine, is to be expendable and 
to be expended. He extols a 
well-known American who has 
just died at the age of seventy- 
seven, worn out by a lifetime of 
incessant toil. Keep on pound- 
ing away, whether on the battle- 
field, the football field, or the 
stock exchange—all of them, I 
gather, scenes of commendable 
American activity. A rousing 
American sermon, delivered, I 
imagine, by a large, muscular- 
looking divine; so large and so 
muscular that he almost bursts 
out of the pulpit—a formidable 
buttress for things as they are. 

After that, like a row of 
asterisks, a sweet little chime of 
bells, leading to more dramatic 
sketches and more sentimental 
songs that again turn out to 
be advertisements for the same 
department store. 


New York. An_ escalator 
carries me up to the first floor 
of the Airline Terminal Building 
in 42nd Street. At an enormous 
counter shaped like a _horse- 
shoe, under a blaze of fluorescent 
lighting, young women who else- 
where would form the front row 
of musical comedy choruses are 
busily juggling with telephones. 
A beautiful brunette in a 
neatly fitting uniform inquires 
my business. In Europe my 
business would take about three 
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months. I have the unused 
portion of an air ticket between 
Chicago and New York, and, 
with visions of signing forms in 
triplicate and a correspondence 
lasting from now till Tibb’s Eve, 
I want a refund. 

The beautiful brunette in the 
neat uniform takes this in her 
stride. She juggles with a tele- 
phone, which she keeps miracu- 
lously snuggled under her chin, 
leaving both hands free. While 
she writes on a pad with her 
left hand, she carries on an 
intricate conversation through 
the telephone. She then re- 
places the telephone, takes a 
book of blank cheque forms 
from a drawer, fills up a cheque 
for the amount of my refund, 
takes it away to be signed, 
brings it back, and hands it to 
me with a charming smile. The 
whole operation has _ taken 
exactly four minutes. And when 
I thank her for her courtesy, 
the beautiful brunette merely 
flashes me a still more dazzling 
smile and says, “‘ You’re wel- 
come!” Her attitude to money 
seems to be that there’s plenty 
of it lying around anyhow, and 
the best thing to do with it is 
to shovel it out. 

A long rattling journey by 
subway to New York’s City 
Hall. We emerge from the 
dingy underworld into an open 
space surrounded by towering 
buildings, with, miraculously, 
at its centre, a vision of fresh 
green trees. The Woolworth 
Building rears its pseudo-Gothic 
pinnacles against a hard blue sky. 
In the middle of the open space, 
nestling among its shade trees, is 
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the little gem of the eighteenth 
century that, incongruously 
enough, serves New York as a 
City Hall. Crouched below the 
giants of lower Manhattan, it 
looks like an architectural illus- 
tration for Cinderella and the 
Ugly Sisters. 

We mount the worn steps into 
the entrance hall. <A _ white- 
painted staircase with a graceful 
iron balustrade floats airily up- 
wards; to right and left are 
white-painted panelled passages 
leading to lofty apartments with 
glimpses through their small- 
paned windows of dazzling 
sunlight on trees. The whole 
interior has style and grace, and 
the clumps of cigarette-smoking 
reporters lurking in passage- 
ways under the yellow glare 
of electric-light bulbs seem 
blatantly out of harmony. They 
are waiting to see that almost 
oriental potentate, the caliph of 
what O. Henry called Bagdad- 
on-the-Subway, the Mayor of 
New York. 

I am taken upstairs by the 
Mayor’s secretary to see the 
historical relics on the first 
floor—chairs, tables, desks and 
sofas used by Washington, Jeffer- 
son and the early Fathers of 
the Republic, all with the severe 
elegance of that classical eight- 
eenth-century interlude that 
still affects the best American 
design, right down, or, if you 
like, up to the severely elegant 
bedrooms in the best American 
hotels. 

The secretary then shows me 
the landing at the head of the 
white-painted staircase where the 
body of Lincoln lay in state. 
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I imagine the scene—the gutter- 
ing candles, the black masses of 
mourners moving slowly up and 
down the stairs, stretching out 
of sight beyond the hallway 
into the streets. The inhabitants 
of New York did well to come 
in their thousands all through 
the night. The white springing 
staircase that soars up out of 
the semi-darkness of the lower 
hall is both lovely in itself and 
a last link, through the life and 
nobility of a great man, with the 
huge simplicities of the classical 
world. 


In the train for Philadelphia. 
It is Decoration Day, and crowds 
jam the noble Pennsylvania 
Station (founded on a Roman 
model), outward bound for 
Atlantic City and other resorts 
on the Atlantic coast. The 
flats of New Jersey, when we 
emerge from the tunnel under 
the Hudson, are not an inspiring 
sight. Electric light and power 
pylons stride resolutely across 
what looks like modern stage 
scenery for hell — desolate 
meadows studded with the rusty 
remains of abandoned motor- 
ears. We plunge into the built- 
up, industrial area that not so 
much separates as connects New 
York and the City of Brotherly 
Love. Occasional fields, even 
woods, looking a trifle  self- 
conscious, surprised that they 
are still there. Then more con- 
crete Autobahnen, garish-looking 
gasolene stations, and, in the 
background, industrial towns 
with desolate railway-sidings and 
new glass-roofed factory sheds— 
all flashing past so swiftly as to 
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industrial city winding past on 
a cyclorama. We rattle over 
the Delaware at Trenton by an 
iron bridge—shades of George 
Washington and his dangerous 
crossing by ferry! I miss 
the enormous electric sky-sign 
I noted twenty years ago: 
TRENTON MAKES, THE WORLD 


TAKES. 

Perhaps it has just occurred 
to Trenton that if the world is 
to go on taking, the U.S. will 
have to go on handing out dollars, 
free, gratis and for nothing ! 


The assembly hall at La 
Guardia Field, New York. 
Blaring last-minute instructions 
through loud-speakers. We file 
through long concrete passage- 
ways, feeling like cattle in 
an abattoir. A Constellation, 
her propellers already whirring, 
shivers on @ concrete runway, 
like an animal anxious to be off. 
We climb into her silver belly, 
and she roars off on her test 
run, twisting and turning over 
a complicated checker-board of 
runways ; then crouches shiver- 
ing amongst wind-blown grass 
by the edge of a lagoon while 
her engines rev up in a final 
ear-splitting crescendo and her 
wing-flaps are slowly extruded, 
like a cat unsheathing its claws, 
or a hawk deliberately testing its 
talons. Then, with wing-flaps 
fully extended, she turns sud- 
denly, lurches off along a run- 
way, skims, bumps, claws her 
way into the air again, and roars 
upwards in a slow climb. 

Night passes. The dawn 
rushes to meet us. Through the 
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window beside me I see a soft 
fantastic world that piles up 
along its own horizons into ice- 
bergs of cotton-wool. Above 
this fantastic world of cotton- 
wool we hang silently suspended 
in sunlight. We seem to hang 
there indefinitely, while time 
stands still. Then the sunlight 
disappears; we are plunging 
down through the flooring of 
cotton-wool. Through gaps in 
it I see the pale-blue Atlantic, 
writhing far below in the grip 
of a westerly gale. Over it, 
with the spontaneous movement 
of something seen through a 
microscope, a dark-green head- 
land, like a relief model in a 
travel-agent’s window, has sud- 
denly begun to push itself out- 
wards. We have arrived at 
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333 miles an hour over the 
mouth of the Shannon, six and 
a half hours’ flying-time from 
Gander, hurtling at 19,000 feet 
to meet the dawn. As the 
Constellation lurches downwards 
towards the dark-green fields of 
Clare she begins the slow, animal 
business of extruding her wing- 
flaps, getting ready to back- 
pedal, like a duck alighting on 
water. She has made her land- 
fall toa pin-point. Asa passenger 
in her belly I feel as if things 
had been happening to me under 
an anesthetic; as if several 
important parts of me, including 
what another century would 
have called the soul, had been 
left back there beyond the ocean, 
in the hard, bright light of the 
New World. 





INSHALLAH ! 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


WE did not want to be put 
up in Mithat Bey’s house: it 
just seemed to happen. And 
that sort of thing does happen 
in Turkey, especially in the more 
remote parts. At one moment, 
hot, tired and extremely dusty, 
we were looking at a hotel bed- 
room, and at almost the next 
we were lying back in a Buick 
making for an unknown destina- 
tion with someone hitherto com- 
pletely unknown driving us to 
his house. 

Our disinclination to go with 
Mithat Bey was not because we 
are by nature ungrateful, but 
because we were, as I have said, 
hot, tired and covered with a 
thick layer of dust. All we 
craved for just then was a little 
peace, privacy, soap and water. 
We were prepared to find no 
bath in the hotel, but we have 
become adepts in the use of a 
basin for all-over washing. We 
had the basin—a good old Indian 
chelumchee—and the soap. But 
now it seemed as if I would 
have to struggle with stiff, formal 
conversation in a language of 
which I had a smattering and 
my wife scarcely one word. It 
would be more true to say that 
I had a smattering of Turkish 
from about 11 A.m. to the late 
afternoon only. For Turkish is 
to an Englishman excruciatingly 
difficult, and I find it quite im- 
possible to turn my brain upside 
down until breakfast is a thing 


of the past. Nor can I, at the 
end of the day, indulge in verbal 
acrobatics ; for the construction 
of a sentence in Turkish is 
exactly the reverse of what it is 
in English. For one not too 
familiar with the language the 
strain is severe. Moreover, we 
had never stayed with a Turkish 
family before ; we did not know 
the “‘ form,” and suspected that 
our host would know even less 
about us. 

The first surprise was the 
house; for though it is true 


that Kars seemed better built 
than most other Turkish country 


towns, we were not prepared for 
the big, solidly built affair of 
stone that stood by the edge of 
the small river. 

Madame and her daughter 
met us on the steps at the front 
door; the former plump, good- 
looking and kind, the girl slight, 
pretty and gentle, with the 
youthful bloom of seventeen or 
so upon her cheeks. We were 
taken into a large sitting-room 
with most of one wall given over 
to a tall, tiled and serviceable- 
looking excrescence which we 
recognised as a Russian type of 
stove. The daughter’s English 
was as bad as my Turkish; she 
was in the early stages of taking 
lessons from the radio. We 
expressed admiration for the 
house. 

** T can see you are surprised,” 
said Mithat. ‘‘ Indeed you may 
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well be, for this house used to 
be the residence of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. You know that 
after the war of 1877 the Russians 
occupied this part of Turkey as 
far as Sarikamish, until we 
turned them out again at the 
end of the First World War?” 

We admitted the faults of our 
history and went off in tow of 
Nilufer, the daughter, to our 
room. 

“Ts it all right?’ she asked 
shyly and haltingly. ‘* Yes? 
My father will see about your 
baggage. Now come and sit 
down.” 

But water was 
wanted — water to wash 
and preferably to bath in. 

‘*T will tell my father,” said 
Nilufer, but insisted on our 
returning to the sitting-room. 
Glasses of tea arrived, accom- 
panied by cherry brandy, home- 
made from morella cherries. It 
was sweet, strong and with a 
pleasing tang. 

‘*My father says he would 
like to take you up to the old 
castle now, before the light 
fails,” said Nilufer after a whis- 
pered conversation with her 
parent. ‘‘ He says perhaps you 
won’t have time tomorrow. You 
could have baths afterwards. 
The water isn’t hot yet.” 

So we sipped our tea and 
liqueur while Madame kept try- 
ing Turkish sentences on us, 
looking all the while rather 
anxiously at the door. The 
objects of her solicitude soon 
arrived, a man and his wife, 
and the reason for their inclu- 
sion in the party was that both 
spoke English well. Conversa- 
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tion at once became brighter and 
less stilted. Seeking a conversa- 
tional gambit, I addressed Adil 
Bey, the newcomer. 

“Tell Mithat Bey that we 
saw some very good country 
dancing last night, by a team 
who recently won an_ inter- 
national prize in Rome.”’ 

“Ah,” said Mithat when 
this was translated, ‘‘ you like 
country dancing, do you? Well, 
you shall see some tonight. I 
shall telephone to have it all 
arranged and then we must go 
up the hill. Inshallah! you 
will enjoy it.” 

Shaken by my innocent re- 
mark being taken as a hint I 
tried to expostulate, but Mithat 
was already at the telephone 
and Adil Bey protested that it 
was as good as fixed already. 
What other places could do, 
Kars could do better. We 
should see. So there was nothing 
left for us but to go out to the 
waiting cars. 

We drove along the river 
bank, crossed it and passed 
what we were told was the 
hammam, or bath, where the 
water was heated only twice a 
week because of the shortage of 
fuel. This was not one of the 
two days. We could not help 
wishing that it had been. Soon 
we recrossed the river and drove 
up a narrow incline, stony and 
rough under the tyres, with 
sharp and steep corners at each 
bend. Below us the drop to the 
river grew more and more pre- 
cipitous, and I wished the driver 
would reserve his élan for 
smoother, straighter and _ less 
dangerous roads. Taking the 
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final and sharpest turn with a 
slither and skidding whirl of 
back wheels, we roared steeply 
up to and through a medieval 
gateway of basalt on to a small 
grassy plateau flanked by a few 
huts containing soldiers. Leav- 
ing the vehicles we climbed a 
broad but unremarkable basalt 
stairway to another height, and 
admired the extensive but tree- 
less view across the wide plain 
to the mists at the base of 
Alagéz. We were standing on 
the keep of the fortifications 
which gallantly held out for so 
long against the Russians in the 
Crimean War. 

‘**T wonder how many English 
people have been here since 
General Williams,” I asked, 
after such landmarks as existed 
had been pointed out. 

““General Williams ? 
was he?” 

‘** Surely you know about him? 
It was he who commanded the 
Turkish forces in Kars when 
the place was besieged by the 
Russians in the Crimean War! ”’ 

‘“* An English general? Here 
in Kars? No, no, Bey Efendi, 
you’ve got your history well 
mixed up! There was no English 
general here. And how could 
an English officer command 
Turks, even in the bad days of 
the Sultans ? ”’ 

Pursuit of the subject seeming 
pointless, I forbore to press it. 

*“ The last time there was war 
here,” said Mithat, “I was 
a reserve officer, a second 
lieutenant. It was after the 
First World War and _ the 
Armenians (Allah send them to 
the bottomest corner of hell !) 


Who 
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were trying to seize this part of 
Turkey while we were fighting 
the Greeks in the west. Those 
Armenians—ha! ha!! Kiazim 
Pasha cleared them out of Sari- 
kamish and they tried to make 
their last stand here. See that 
room there? Well inside all 
that masonry ? That was where 
the Armenian general had his 
headquarters. He was much 
too frightened to come up here 
and see what was happening ; 
too many shells and bullets! 
So he stayed down there trying 
desperately to get through to 
somebody on a field telephone 
to learn the situation. He 
didn’t know we had already cut 
the wire—ha! ha! And that 
is where we found him, still 
ringing the phone when our 
troops were already inside the 
citadel! What a man! He 
never got through. But he got 
down to the river all right— 
straight over this precipice. It 
was very funny! Ha! ha!! 

After this screamingly amusing 
jest there was nothing to detain 
us and so, piling into the cars, 
we tore down the hill once more 
back to the house. Three bundles 
lay on the table, and Nilufer, 
giving us one apiece and keeping 
the third, informed us that the 
baths were ready. We opened 
the bundles and found to our 
astonishment that each was a 
vast towelling bath-robe enclos- 
ing a flannel shaped to slip over 
the hand, a new cake of soap, a 
nail-brush and a small bottle of 
eau-de-Cologne. 

‘“* Goodness,” gasped my wife, 
‘‘ is this for us ? ”’ 

‘** Yes,” said Tefhide, Adil’s 

H 
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wife, smiling. ‘‘ You will need 
those at the hammam. Nilufer 
will take you over and show you 
how it works.” 

** But Mithat Bey said it isn’t 
heated today ? ” 

‘No, it isn’t normally, but 
you are his guests and you said 
you would like baths, so he has 
had the fires lit.” 

We found it more than diffi- 
cult to find adequate words for 
such a generous gesture. Over- 
come, and even a little ashamed 
for some reason not easy to 
describe, we followed Nilufer 
out to the hammam. What a 
bath! I lay and soaked every 
grain of Anatolian dust out of 
the pores of my body and eventu- 
ally emerged the colour of beet- 
root. Getting reasonably dry 
after some towelling which only 
served to pour more perspiration 
out of me, I dressed and went 
out to find my wife and Nilufer 
already waiting. Back at the 
house we missed Adil Bey and 
Tefhide Hanim, who had gone 
home, but we were allowed no 
time for talk before we were 
pushed into the cars and whisked 
off, destination unknown. Half 
the fun of travelling in Turkey 
is that one never knows what 
one’s hosts will do next. We 
stopped at a local club, where 
we were glad to be rejoined by 
Adil and Tefhide, and were then 
confronted with a table set for 
ten and crowded with plates of 
blatk olives, cheeses, dolmas 
(vine leaves or sweet peppers 
stuffed with savoury rice), 
tomato and cucumber salad, 
great slices of bread and bottles 
of beer and raki. Three other 
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friends of our host joined us, 
among them a tall, dark, lean 
man with a most engaging smile, 
who spoke tolerable English. 
His name was Rauf Bey. 

‘And what place are you 
honouring tomorrow ?”’ he asked 
as we sat side by side at the 
table and dealt with the cutlets 
and other things, to which the 
olives, cheese and dolmas were 
merely an accompaniment. 

‘* Tomorrow we must go to 
Ardahan,” I told him, “ but 
first we should like to peep 
across the Russian frontier just 
so that we can say we have seen 
Russia.” 

“You will have plenty of 
time for both, Inshallah! Are 
you interested in ruins? For I 
could take you to a place right 
on the border where there are 
the wonderful ruins of an 
Armenian city built a thousand 
years ago. There will be plenty 
of time to see the ruins and also 
get to Ardahan before dark. 
And you can see Russia from 
there as close as that wall.” 

“Rauf Bey is a wonderful 
guide,” said Mithat. ‘ Let’s 
get up a party and have a picnic 
lunch! Now, let me see—it 
will take an hour and a half to 
get to Ani where the ruins are, 
and an hour and a half to get 
back. Allow one hour for lunch 
and another for the ruins. That’s 
five hours, so, if we leave here 
sharp at half-past nine in the 
morning, we should, Inshallah! 
be back by three. Two and a 
half hours to Ardahan and there 
you are, in well before sunset. 
But why not honour us with your 
presence for another night ? ” 
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But that we could not do. 
Nor would we; for we were 
much too appreciative of 
Mithat’s sense of hospitality to 
risk putting him to further ex- 
pense and inconvenience. Apart 
from that the programme 
seemed admirable, and we fell 
in with the suggested picnic 
with enthusiasm. And now, 
feeling more than comfortably 
distended by our dinner, we 
were taken to a large adjoining 
room round which some fifty or 
sixty chairs had been placed. 
Each had an occupant and each 
was @ male. 

In the far corner was the table 
reserved for our party. Near 
the entrance door was the band, 
equipped rather to our surprise 
with modern western instru- 
ments; a violin, clarinet and 
accordion instead of the native 
zurna we had expected. Only 
the drum was Turkish made, its 
skin not truly circular and rudely 
stretched over an uneven, metal 
cylinder. The drummer, with 
his long, untidy hair and general 
‘“‘ artistic’ appearance, looked 
the virtuoso he turned out to be. 
The music was typically Turkish 
and the spectators grouped round 
the floor came on in their ones, 
twos or threes to tread various 
complicated measures before re- 
turning once more to their chairs. 
There was no pause. As soon 
as one dance finished, the band 
broke into another, and other 
dancers took the floor. Few 
danced more than one, no doubt 
their own speciality, except one 
tall, lithe and rather elderly 
gentleman who, in spite of his 
grey hairs, gave us spirited and 
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extremely agile renderings of 
various Caucasian dances. The 
drummer, holding his instru- 
ment in the crook of his left 
arm, was content for the most 
part to accompany the music 
with only the first three fingers 
of his right hand, which he 
seemed to snap on the drum- 
skin, producing a sharp, staccato 
sound. Occasionally, however, 
in the more lively measures, 
he would steal the thunder by 
leaping into the arena, smacking 
the drum with the palm of 
his hand, rolling his head from 
side to side and effectively 
eclipsing the dancers. Since he 
was deservedly something of a 
character, the unfortunate per- 
formers whom he chose to out- 
shine bore him no ill will. A 
right good time was had by all, 
and the proceedings ended with 
Mithat giving a speech in our 
honour, which seemed to go down 
with everybody quite as well 
as the beer and raki they had 
been consuming throughout the 
evening. It was a fascinating 
experience and the friendliness 
and charm of those kindly folk 
of Kars lighted a warm glow in 
one’s heart. 

Next morning we were 
awakened early and were soon 
sitting down to breakfast en 
famille. As we had feared, 
there among the eggs, the olives, 
the cheese, the butter, the bread 
and the jam were our two 
pet abominations—milk already 
poured into our cups and yog- 
hourt. Many Turks have tried 
to win us over by extolling the 
virtues of yoghourt, and they are 
real, but our perversity is un- 
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shakable. Shuddering, we drank 
the milk—it was sheep’s—then, 
although perhaps it was not too 
polite of us, we asked for tea. 
We firmly declined to touch the 
yoghourt, to the blank amaze- 
ment of our friends. Yes, we 
knew it to be so healthy, we 
knew it to be so nutritious, but 
we were sorry we simply could 
mot touch it. There were no 
egg-cups or spoons, so we dallied 
with olives and cheese until we 
saw how Mithat would deal 
with the eggs. To our astonish- 
ment he knocked the end off 
one with his knife, lifted the 
shell up to his lips as if it were 
a goblet and poured the contents 
down his throat. The eggs were 
just warm, not because, as we 
had . thought, they had been 
boiled and allowed to cool, but 
because they had merely had 
the chill taken off. Hastily 
snatching a piece of bread and 
covering it with butter, my wife 
further mystified our kind hostess 
by explaining, with some nervous 
gesticulation, that mad English- 
women did not eat eggs either ! 
I, having thus been left in the 
air, so to speak, did my bit for 
old England by imitating Mithat 
with great sangfroid and be- 
having as if I invariably took 
my eggs in just that manner. 
My wife later told me that she 
had no sympathy with me in 
this patriotic gesture, because 
she remembered that before the 
war, when eggs were plentiful 
in England, I had had quite an 
addiction for prairie oysters ! 

At 9.15 we left the house and 
were soon at the rendezvous— 
the club. Mithat, an incurable 
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telephonist, went inside to tele- 
phone to somebody. Madame 
went off to shop and Nilufer 
took the driver and a long, deep 
basket across the street to a 
greengrocer. She was soon back 
with a few tomatoes, a couple of 
lettuces, three or four cucumbers 
and two loaves of bread. My 
wife murmured that lunch looked 
like being a Spartan sort of meal. 
Time was moving on; Mithat 
was still at the telephone. At 
9.45 Rauf arrived and went 
away again; Mithat emerged 
into the street, but immediately 
remembered another call he had 
to make and went back to the 
telephone. Madame roared with 
laughter because I, in making 
sure my waterproof (mushamba) 
had not been left behind, re- 
ferred to it as my Wednesday 
(charshamba). She had to get 
out of the car and tell various 
friends, who were hanging about 
to see us off, this staggering new 
joke. (Several months later we 
met her elsewhere in Turkey 
and she was still chortling about 
it.) 

At 10.15 all was ready; Adil 
and Tefhide had joined us; 
Mithat was restrained from 
further telephoning, and we set 
off in our two jeeps along a cart- 
track liberally strewn with 
boulders. Ox-carts in Turkey 
are always harnessed to two 
animals, so that each ox, and 
the wheel behind it, wears down 
a deep rut separated from the 
other rut by a continuous and 
wide ridge of earth. When this 
has boulders sticking above the 
surface, but concealed by tallish 
grass, one goes in peril in a motor 
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vehicle. We heard a few omin- 
ous clangs beneath us from time 
to time, and on one occasion 
found our back wheels well clear 
of the ground, the jeep being 
hoist by a rock under the 
differential. The track was really 
extremely rough and, moreover, 
did not seem to be going in the 
right direction. 

‘*T think your father has lost 
his way,” said I to Nilufer, who 
was with us in the car together 
with Tefhide. 

‘* No, no,’ she replied, ‘* we 
are going first to visit one of 
Rauf Bey’s villages. He owns 
three or four here.” 

** Will we get to Ani in time?” 

‘* Perhaps. You know our 


Turkish expression, ‘Inshallah’ ? 
It means ‘ God willing.’ ”’ 

** Yes,’ I replied, “I know. 
You say it is all Allah’s responsi- 


bility, so if we are late, then it is 
nobody’s fault but Allah’s. That 
is @ very wonderful philosophy. 
So I should say, ‘ Tonight we 
ought to get to Ardahan before 
dark, having seen Rauf Bey’s 
village and the ruins at Ani, 
Inshallah!’ Is that right?” 
“Inshallah, you will,” said 
Tefhide, giggling with Nilufer. 
It was a beautiful morning 
with a promise of rain later. 
The grass was green and its 
profusion seemed quite un- 
affected by the great herds of 
cattle into whose interiors it 
was steadily disappearing. There 
was scarcely a tree to be seen 
anywhere. Eventually at about 
11, having twice lost the way, 
we drew into a shapeless village 
of low, mud-brick houses. (Was 
not the sacred programme such 
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that we should have been at 
Ani at that hour?) We got 
down and joined Rauf, Mithat 
and the others, surrounded by 
curious villagers. At once we 
were being introduced to a 
comely, elderly woman, obvi- 
ously someone of consequence, 
wearing a colourful brick-red 
apron worked in blue and white, 
and a white blouse ornamented 
in red and blue. We shook 
hands and were murmuring the 
conventional politenesses when 
along came a female, of no 
status at all, bearing a tray of 
glasses in one hand and a jug of 
ayran in the other. Ayran is a 
drink made of yoghourt and 
water, and while it is as healthy, 
good for you and all the rest of 
it as yoghourt, we find it equally 
repulsive. 

‘Welcome! Welcome!” said 
our hostess again. ‘‘ You must 
be tired after a journey from 
Kars. <A glass of ayran is just 
the thing!” And, picking up 
the glasses from the tray, she 
presented us all with one apiece. 
Apart from recoiling from the 
yoghourt in it, I recoiled from 
another thought. Whence had 
come the water with which it 
was mixed? Had it come from 
some spring we had not seen, or 
from the small nearby lake in 
which all those buffaloes were 
wallowing, or from the village 
well? Remembering General 
Maude, who lost his life in 
the Mesopotamian campaign 
through a similar act of courtesy, 
I commended myself to my 
country and tossed back the 
stuff in one vast nauseating 
gulp. To refuse the drink would 
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have been a dreadful insult, 
quite unpardonable, and so down 
it went with many Inshallahs 
and other small prayers. Hamd 
olsun we have survived, but 
neither of us has yet overcome 
our anxiety whenever ayran is 
offered to us, nor our dislike of 
its taste ! 

Nilufer now piped up in her 
halting English— 

‘‘She is very important, this 
woman.” 

** Yes, we are sure of that,” 
we replied politely, choking back 
the ayran which threatened to 
disgrace us. 

“No, you don’t understand,” 
broke in Tefhide. ‘ The women 
in this part of Turkey measure 
their importance by their skirts. 
Let’s see how many she has, 
shall we?” 

And while the old lady was 
pouring more ayran into the 
glasses of the male Turks, 
Tefhide bent down and picked 
up the hem of one skirt after 
another. 

** You see? One, two, three, 
four, five—and all in different 
colours! That is only for very 
important people indeed !” 

Meanwhile the object of this 
interest had naturally looked 
round to see who was taking 
such liberties with her dress, 
but realising that it was only 
the sprightly Tefhide, she smiled 
and said something obviously 
directed at my wife. 

‘She says,’ translated Tef- 
hide, ‘ that she thinks you are 
a very nice lady. She likes you 
very much.” 

‘* Well,” replied my wife, no 
little taken aback by the direct- 
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ness and unexpectedness of the 
compliment, “ tell her I think 
she is a very charming lady 
indeed, and I think it is so nice 
of her to welcome us to her 
village in this friendly way.” 
The translation of this had 
a tremendous effect, for She-of- 
the-Five-Skirts threw her arms 
around my wife, gave her two 
smacking kisses, one on each 
cheek, and, with the slightest 
encouragement, would have sent 
off for more ayran! Instead, 
however, we were taken off to 
see the bakery. In the mud- 
floor of an ante-chamber to 
what afterwards proved to be a 
regular warren of a house, was 
a cylindrical hole about eighteen 
inches in diameter and two feet 
deep. At the bottom glowed a 
bright charcoal fire. An old 
crone, sitting at the edge of the 
hole, would every now and then 
remove @ lump of dough from a 
box at her side, flatten it into a 
circular cake about one foot in 
diameter and a quarter of an 
inch in thickness and then slap 
it against the side of the hole, 
where it would stick. In about 
twenty minutes the “ loaf” of 
unleavened barley bread was 
baked. When still hot they 
were delicious. From this ante- 
chamber, apportioned to the 
oven and various agricultural 
implements, we were taken to an 
inner room, spacious and spot- 
lessly clean. Along three of the 
walls ran a wide, low bench on 
which were stacked mattresses, 
pillows and blankets all con- 
cealed behind colourful kilims, 
those bright draperies like thin 
rugs. Leading off this room 
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were others not so large, but all 
similarly furnished and equally 
clean. 

‘* How many people sleep in 
this house ? ’” we asked. 

** Forty-three,” came the un- 
expected answer. 

Forty-three! Every day forty- 
three breakfasts to be served, 
forty-three beds to be made, 
forty-three people demanding 
food. We forbore to ask how 
the sexes were separated, and 
indeed, except for She-of-the- 
Five-Skirts and the crones with 
the ayran and the oven, no 
woman appeared at all. Finally 
we were taken across the dusty 
road, well away from a byre 
containing calves and fierce dogs, 
to the glory of the village, the 
misafir hane or guest-room. 
Most villages have one of these, 
and this was far better furnished 
than any of the rooms in the 
main house which we had already 
seen. The same sort of bench 
ran round three walls, but instead 
of being stacked with bedding 
it was covered with rugs, all 
clean but none of them of any 
great value. The bench was too 
wide to sit on, European fashion, 
and lean back against the wall, 
but if we had been brought up 
to squat we would have found 
it extremely comfortable, I have 
no doubt. 

But Time, 


the enemy of 
Western Europe, was rushing 
away from us. How blest to be 
like those among whom we now 
were and to be bound by him 
so little that we could cock a 


snook at him! But alas! his 
demands were insistent and at 
last we settled ourselves in our 
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cars with repeated thanks all 
round. Suddenly two husky 
young men clambered into the 
back, crowding the jeep un- 
comfortably. 

* Do you want a lift?’ we 
asked politely. 

* Lift?’ they questioned in 
blank amazement. ‘“ No, Efendi, 
we are your guides. You must 
now visit our cheese factory, for 
surely no such factory will you 
see anywhere else.” 

“ But we must get to Ani,” 
I protested. 

‘You will soon be in Ani, 
Inshallah! The factory will not 
delay you ten minutes—perhaps 
only five.” And they wedged 
themselves in more tightly. 

What could we do? We were 
the first British people ever to 
visit that village, and protesta- 
tions about Time to those who 
did not acknowledge its suprem- 
acy would have counted as a 
black mark against our entire 
race. So, putting the best face 
upon it, we started off and in 
three or four minutes arrived at 
@ long, low barn. Here an old 
man bade us welcome. Even 
to our untutored ears his accent 
was alien, alien to the Turks, if 
not to the area, for he was a 
Kurd. He showed us the pro- 
cess whereby the milk, partly 
cows’ and partly sheep’s, was 
curdled, pressed in a muslin 
container beneath a large board 
weighted with a boulder, put 
into circular containers, salted 
and left to ripen on long wooden 
battens. When ripe the cheeses 
were sent as far afield as Istanbul, 
for the cheese of Kars is highly 
prized. But even this brief 
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visit took twice ten minutes, 
and as we passed through the 
village again to drop our guides 
and hurry on to Ani, She-of-the- 
Five-Skirts bounced out of her 
house, beaming mightily. 

* Buyurun, Efendiler! 
along! Lunch is ready. 
in, come in!” 

‘* Lunch?’’ we asked dumbly. 

‘‘ Naturally ! Are you indeed 
such a stranger that while 
you know something of our 
tongue you know nothing of 
our customs? How can we 
allow guests, and English guests 
at that, to leave our village 
hungry? What will our children 
say? What will our friends 
think ? 

I exchanged a rueful glance 
with my wife and joined the 
occupants of the other jeep, who 
were making no bones about the 
time. Into the guest-room we 
went, and now the tables were 
piled with fruit, rounds of flat 
barley bread, salads of tomato, 
pimiento and cucumber, butter, 
dolmas and, of course, the in- 
evitable yoghourt. We sat about 
and toyed with these appetisers 
until a few moments later our 
hostess marched in with a vast 
dish of aromatic lamb stew, 
prepared no doubt by the women 
we had not seen. When this 
had been reduced to nothing 
but a few pathetic bones, She- 
of-the-Five-Skirts returned with 
a mountain of pilaff concealing 
raisins, nuts and shreds of 
chicken, also delicious but re- 
markably and uncomfortably 
distending. At last, quite over- 
come by this prodigious hos- 
pitality, we managed to lever 
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ourselves into more or less up- 
right positions, thanked our 
hostess once more, shook hands 
with more than half the village 
and painfully entered our jeeps. 

We reached Ani it is true. 
We saw its old and wonderfully 
preserved walls, stretching from 
the Russian boundary at the 
Arpa Chai stream across a wide 
tongue of land to a deep ravine 
whose flanks are honeycombed 
with old cave-dwellings. We 
saw the cunning patterns in 
different coloured stones that 
made up the main wall, and the 
occasional great cross boldly 
standing out in black against a 
background of buff. We saw, 
beyond the walls, old churches 
seemingly in extraordinarily 
good preservation, and mounds 
of other great stones which 
betokened naught but ruin. But 
we did not spend an hour there— 
we scarcely spent ten minutes. 
Here was this Armenian city, 
built about the time that Norman 
William was conquering England 
and now completely uninhabited. 
We had not known of its exist- 
ence when we planned our trip, 
and now it was too late; we had 
no time even to enter the main 
gate. It was already four 
o’clock ; we could never get to 
Ardahan before sunset, and the 
prospect of driving along those 
mountain roads in the dark was 
not pleasant. Ruefully musing 
upon the excessive hospitality 
to which we had been subjected, 
we were suddenly aware of an 
officer accompanied by two sol- 
diers, with rifles slung round 
their backs and crouching low 
in their saddles, galloping to- 
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wards us like Furies out of 
hell across the boulder-strewn 
country. 

‘“* Ah,” said Nilufer, colouring 
slightly but pretending to be 
unmoved, “here is Captain 
Reshat. He really is a terrific 
rider!” 

“Welcome, welcome!” said 
the captain, leaping to the 
ground. “I am overjoyed to 
see you all! It is not often that 
we have visitors here, let alone 
English people. You must come 
and have coffee!” 

For the first time Mithat 
demurred, but his wife pleaded 
with him. He seemed at first 
determined to refuse. Tefhide 
told us that the captain was 
Nilufer’s fiancé. Poor man, he 
had been on frontier duty for 
nearly a month without seeing 
the girl. Did we not think we 


could stay for just one cup? 
Mithat Bey was too severe, he 
never could forget his own mili- 


tary training. 
yes ? 

By now we were past caring 
what became of the time-table; 
I only prayed that we would get 
back to Kars before midnight, 
for there seemed no end to the 
craziness of the day. We drove 
over to the guard-house and 
quafied sweet coffee while we 
looked at Russia about a quarter 
of a mile away. We even saw a 
bagpipe, a primitive one it is 
true, but still a bagpipe. It 
was being played by a Turkish 
youth walking alongside his ox- 
eart and bound for home. It 
had no drones. A wooden 
mouthpiece carried the wind 
into a crude bladder and the 
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notes were produced from a 
wooden extension dependent 
therefrom. The noises were 
scarcely tuneful and resembled 
nothing so much as the squeaks 
and squawks emanating from the 
wooden dise wheels of the ox- 
cart. The cattle seemed to 
appreciate the combination of 
pipe and wheels. 

And now Mithat the arch- 
rogue himself began to worry 
about the time. Thankfully we 
bundled into our vehicles and 
prepared to set off. 

** Don’t worry,” called Mithat 
to us reassuringly. ‘“‘ This way 
is much shorter. We should 
reach Kars in just over an hour.” 

‘‘Inshallah !’’ I replied, not 
so much piously as pointedly. 
Mithat caught the inflection and 
threw me a quizzical glance, 
unsure whether he was having 
his leg pulled or not, but Tefhide 
had no doubt and laughed aloud. 
We reached Kars about 6.45, 
when the long arms of the night 
were already reaching out to 
enfold us. 

‘You must stay the night,” 
begged Mithat. 

‘** Impossible, my friend, they 
have already been waiting fifteen 
minutes for us at Ardahan !”” 

‘““Then wait one moment more! 
The road is not easy and I 
know it like the back of my 
hand. I will draw you a sketch 
so that you cannot go wrong. 
Nilufer, get them some tea ! ”’ 

We waited in the club while 
Mithat made his sketch, hoping 
that he would not give way 
to his passion for telephoning. 
Ten minutes later, flatly refusing 
to wait a second longer when 
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Mithat said he would telephone 
for a guide, we set off. It was 
soon dark, and after an hour of 
execrable surface we came to a 
fork in the road on the far side 
of a fair-sized bridge. We con- 
sulted Mithat’s sketch in the 
head-lights and turned to the 
right. Feeling by some sixth 
sense that all was not well we 
stopped, after about half an 
hour, to ask a benighted villager 
if we were on the right road. 

‘“‘Ardahan?” replied he. 
“No, no, Efendi! You won’t 
get there this way. You are 
heading straight for Russia and 
will be there in about fifteen 
minutes! Go back to the bridge 
and take the left fork. Then 
you will get to Ardahan, 
Inshallah ! ” 

Inshallah indeed! Dear 
Mithat! His sketch, as we 
found later, was scrupulously 
correct except that at the vital 
fork he had filled in all the right 
detail against the wrong road. 
And now we climbed the sides 
of steep mountains, our head- 
lights picking out the hairpin 
corners a8 we corkscrewed our 
way upwards; they also picked 
out the patches of snow still 
defying the summer sun. On 
the plateau an icy wind tore 
through our thin clothing; for 
the jeep was quite open at the 
sides and we had not brought 
overcoats. We went down an 
equally steep descent and at 
last reached our destination at 
11.45, frozen to the marrow, 
dirty and mad for sleep. But 
here was our new host awaiting 
us. Apologies were swept aside. 


Inshallah ! 
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Yes, a dozen people had been 
waiting for us since 6.30; yes, 
they were still waiting, and so 
was food. There is nothing to 
apologise about. What do a 
few hours matter? Tomorrow, 
if you must leave us, you will 
be on the sunny coast of the 
Black Sea, Inshallah! But come 
and dine! Come and dine ! 

We washed quickly and were 
treated to another enormous 
meal. Indeed, nobody could 
have suspected from the manners 
of our many hosts that they had 
been awaiting our arrival for so 
long. 

‘““Tomorrow, Efendi,” said 
their leader, ‘“‘ you must, before 
leaving, see our horses. They 
are the best in Turkey! You 
must see our farms, our fruit 
trees, our this, our that... .” 

“ Inshallah!’’? we replied at 
1 AM. aS we shook hands 
warmly all round and made for 
the beds which had been pro- 
vided for us. I felt a great 
sympathy with an American 
admiral at Istanbul, who, on 
receiving the reply ‘‘ Inshallah!”’ 
when he told his Turkish opposite 
number that his squadron was 
sailing the next morning at 
9.30 A.M., broke out with— 

* Inshallah, Kinshallah, Bin- 
shallah! Any sort of Shallah 
you like! But I’m sure going 
at 9.30!” 

But politely I refrained. None 
the less, our mental determina- 
tion was to leave for the Black 
Sea coast as soon as we had 
breakfasted, and to look at no 
horses, no farms, no fruit trees, 
no this, no that.... Inshallah! 
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I stoop once for several 
minutes in veneration before 
the statue in Princes Street 
Gardens of James Young Simp- 
son: he gave mankind anzes- 
thesia. And I have paid similar 
tribute before memorials to other 
men and women who live for 
ever as benefactors of humanity. 
But, because there is no monu- 
ment to him—he is indeed un- 
known—I never have been able 
to make homage before the 
man who of all our benefactors 
was, I would say, the greatest. 
That primeval man, I mean, 
who one day took back to 
his cave, or up his tree or 
wherever it was he had his 
dwelling, a cub of a great she- 
wolf he had fought and killed ; 
and kept it and fed it and 
tamed it and trained it; and 
made it—Dog. 

Man’s best friend—the dog. 

Sheep-dog, watch-dog, blind 
man’s dog, St Bernard; re- 
triever, setter, spaniel, terrier ; 
bloodhound, staghound, fox- 
hound, harrier—without such, 
urgent requirements and pur- 
suits of man would be as handi- 
capped almost as would be an 
individual short of a leg. And 
yet, with that, through the 
whole pack and utility of those 
I have named, no more tribute 
to that aboriginal who tamed 
the wolf-cub is deserved than 
is paid him, albeit unconsciously, 
by the owner of that single 


yapper, that base-born tyke, 
that comic mongrel, that woe- 
begotten foundling, which, in- 
mate of someone’s home and 
heart, is called by that someone 
6s my dog.” 

Of dogs a railway fellow 
traveller and I the other day 
somehow began to talk. He 
and his wife were great dog- 
lovers, and presently he was 
telling me: ‘“ We’ve got, I’m 
afraid, as many as four.” It 
was with a rather apologetic 
little laugh that he communi- 
cated this; but I was able 
immediately to put him at his 
ease. 

‘Four; that’s nothing,” I as- 
sured him. ‘ I’ve got dozens.”’ 

‘** Ah, you breed ’em ? ” 

** No, I read ’em.”’ 


Do come and have a look 
round my kennels, won’t you ? 
This is their run. Yes, snug 
and warm, isn’t it? That big 
chair by the fireplace is where 
I sit while I bring out the 
dog for whose company I happen 
to have a fancy at the moment; 
and my kennels, as you see, 
built in long rows; I can pass 
along the range of them that 
way, nodding to the dear fellows 
as I go by. Yes, they’re very 
well known all round ; everyone 
loves them; you, of course, 
will recognise them all: old 
Caesar and Luath over there, 
for instance, “‘ The Twa Dogs,” 
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eh? And there’s old Rab, as 
you see, his friends all about 
him as usual. And_ there’s 
Jack London’s husky who could 
not but answer the Call of the 
Wild. And there’s ... But, 
come, let’s call out a few one 
by one, shall we? and enjoy 
their points together. 

Seniores priores, so let’s whistle 
one of the oldest of them first: 
‘Crab! Here, Crab, Crab, you 
raseal!’’ They’re all pretty 
old, of course; old from date 
of birth, but vividly young 
perennially. This Crab, for in- 
stance ; he was littered way back 
in 1590 somewhere— Launce’s 
Crab, Launce of ‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.’ Not only 
nearly the oldest, he is the 
naughtiest; so naughty that 
when it is a lady I am showing 
round I don’t care to tell all 
that Launce told about him 
when he gave him to me. 
Launce was servant, you will 
remember, to Proteus. Proteus 
had a dog, “ my little jewel” 
he described it, which he sent 
by Launce as present to Silvia 
at the ducal house which was 
her home. It was stolen from 
Launce, who took instead his 
own dog Crab and thus described 
his visit :— 

When a man’s servant shall play 
the cur with him, look you, it goes 
hard: one that I brought up of a 
puppy; one that I saved from 
drowning when three or four of his 
blind brothers and sisters went to 
it! I have taught him even as 
one would say precisely, “ Thus I 
would teach a dog.’ I was sent to 
deliver him as a present to Mistress 
Silvia from my master, and I came 
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no sooner into the dining-chamber 
but he steps him to her trencher 
and steals her capon’s leg. O, ’tis 
a foul thing when a cur cannot keep 
himself in all companies! I would 
have, as one would say, a dog that 
takes upon him to be a dog indeed ; 
to be, as it were, a dog at all things. 
If I had not had more wit then he, 
to take a fault upon myself that 
he did, I think verily he had been 
hanged for’t: you shall judge: 
He thrusts himself into the com- 
pany of three or four gentleman- 
like dogs under the duke’s table : 
he had not been there a while but 
all the chamber smelt him. ‘ Out 
with that dog,” says one. ‘* What 
cur is that ?’’ says another. ‘‘Whip 
him out,’ says the third. ‘“‘ Hang 
him up,”’ says the duke. 

I, having been acquainted with 
the smell before, knew it was Crab, 
and goes me to the fellow that 
whips the dogs: “ Friend,’’ quoth 
I, **‘ you mean to whip that dog ?”’ 
“Ay, marry, do I,’ quoth he. 
“You do him the more wrong,” 
quoth I; ‘“’twas I did the thing 
you wot of.’ And he makes me 
no more ado but whips me out of 
the chamber. 

How many masters would do 
that for his servant? Nay, I'll be 
sworn I have sat in the stocks for 
puddings he hath stolen, otherwise 
he had been executed ; I have stood 
on the pillory for geese he hath 
killed, otherwise he had suffered 
for it. 

“Thou think’st not,’’ he goes on 
to address Crab—‘‘ thou think’st not 
of that now! Nay, I remember the 
trick you served me when I took my 
leave of madam Silvia. Have I not 
bid thee ever mark me and do as 
I do? When didst thou see me 
heave up my leg and make water 
against a gentlewoman’s farthin- 
gale? Didst thou ever see me do 
such a trick ?”’ 
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What a dog! 
kennel ! 

He is not, by the way, as 
some visiting here have thought, 
the only dog bred by Shake- 
speare. Three others of his I 
have, originally Lear’s. Alas, 
by running out at Lear in 
repulse of him they brimmed 
the cup of his rejection by his 
daughters :— 


“ The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche and Sweet-heart ; 
see, they bark at me!”’ 


Well, Crab certainly is a 
naughty dog, but a comic as 
certainly, whereas I have more 
than one quite as bad and in no 
way as funny. What about this 
chap over here for example :— 


Kennel, Crab, 


This was one of the ugliest and 
most ill-conditioned curs which had 
ever been produced: ugly in colour, 
for he was of a dirty yellow ...; 
ugly in face, for he had one wall- 
eye and was so far under-jawed as 
to prove that a bull-dog had had 
something to do with his creation ; 
ugly in shape, for although larger 
than a pointer and strongly built 
he was coarse and shambling in his 
make, with his forelegs bowed out. 
His ears and tail had never been 
docked, which was a pity, as the 
more you curtailed his proportions 
the better-looking cur he would 
have been. But his ears, although 
not cut, were torn to ribbons by 
encounters with other dogs arising 
from the acidity of his temper. His 
tail had lost its hair from an 
inveterate mange and reminded you 
of the same appendage to a rat. 
Many parts of his body were bared 
from the same disease. He carried 
his head and tail low and had a 
villainous, sour look. To the eye 
of a casual observer there was not 
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one redeeming quality that would 
warrant his keep; to those who 
knew him well there were a thousand 
reasons why he should be hanged. 


Which he was, from a yard- 
arm, his villain master beside 
him. And such is the devotion 
of a man to his dog that just 
as the hands are about to haul 
on the ropes: “One moment, 
I ask but one moment,” cries 
the condemned. ‘“ For what?” 
“To kiss my poor dog,’ re- 
plied Vanslyperken, bursting into 
tears. Permission is granted, 
and Vanslyperken, we are told, 
‘‘ walked with the rope around 
his neck over to where his dog 
(similarly collared) was held, 
bent over the cur and kissed 
it again and again.”’ 

The dog’s name? What, you 
don’t know him? Oh, my dear 


sir, have you forgotten your 


Marryat? Snarleyyow, to be 
sure — Snarleyyow from ‘ The 
Dog Fiend,’ delicious story which 
I place high in the sailor-author’s 
list, topped by incomparable 
‘ Peter Simple.’ 

Marryat sent me another dog, 
by the way; three, in fact, but 
it is of this other I always 
think first, when I come to 
their kennel, because of his 
extraordinary name, Smoaker. 
Here they are, ‘ Children of the 
New Forest ’ blazoned over their 
house, see? Smoaker was a 
grand dog. He could pull down 
a stag, and do you remember 
how he went for those wild bulls 
when they attacked Edward 
and Humphrey ? 


Edward thought a moment, then 
loaded his gun and ordered Smoaker 
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to run in at the bull. The dog, 
who had only been restrained by 
Edward keeping him at his feet, 
sprang forward to the attack . . ., 
appearing then to be aware that 
he was to decoy the brute towards 
Edward, for he kept retreating 
towards him. 


Two others come on. They 
are killed, but not before gallant 
Smoaker is tossed flying through 
the air and now lies sorely hurt. 
Water is given him and presently 
he “ lapped it at first slowly but 
soon much faster and wagging 
his tail.”’ Aren’t you glad? 
And don’t you agree, by the 
way, that ‘ The Children of the 
New Forest’ and Henty’s ‘ Out 
on the Pampas’ (its dogs are 
over there) are two incomparable 
juvenile stories, delectable still 
when, like John Anderson’s, 
frosty is your pow ? 

Here are old Smoaker’s two 


young companions, Holdfast, so 
named, you remember, because 
of his determined hanging on 
to the ear of recreant pigs 
when compelling them to their 


sty, and Watch, “alert at 
each noise,” as, for instance, 
approach of Roundheads, and 
earning his keep therefore as 
house and yard dog. And, yes, 
you’re right, those two next to 
them are—from another donor 
—Turk and Floss. You recog- 
nised them, of course, by the 
long nails spiked through their 
collars to protect them in their 
fights with wild beasts. Does 
Turk think sometimes, do you 
suppose, of the indignity to 
which he was subjected by the 
pious father of the Swiss Family 
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making him, because he had 
killed a mother monkey, carry 
her infant home on his back ? 


Ah, you like dogs that give 
you a laugh, do you? So do 
I, consumedly. What about 
Ponto here, Mr Jingle’s Ponto? 


** Dogs, sir ?”’ ‘* Not just now”’ 
(said Mr Winkle). ‘* Ah, you should 
keep dogs—fine animals—sagacious 
creatures — dog of my own once 
— pointer — surprising instinct — 
out shooting one day — entering 
enclosure —- whistled — dog stopped 
— whistled again — Ponto !— no 
go; stock-still— called him — 
Ponto, Ponto !—wouldn’t move 
—dog transfixed — staring at a 
board—-looked up, saw an inscrip- 
tion: ‘Gamekeeper has orders to 
shoot all dogs found in this. en- 
closure ’—-wouldn’t pass it—won- 
derful dog — valuable’ dog that— 
very.” ‘Singular circumstance 
that’’ (said Mr Pickwick). ‘“ Will 
you allow me to make a note of 
it?” ‘Certainly, sir, certainly— 
hundred more anecdotes of the 
same animal.” 


How I wish he had told 
them ! 

However, what now about 
Montmorency? Look at him 
over here as Jerome describes 
him :— 

To look at Montmorency you 
would imagine that he was an 
angel sent upon the earth, for 
some reason withheld from man- 
kind, in the shape of a small fox- 
terrier. There is a sort of ‘‘Oh, 
what a wicked world this is and 
how I wish I could make it better 
and nobler’’ expression about Mont- 
morency that has been known to 
bring tears into the eyes of pious 
old ladies and gentlemen. When 
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first he came to live at my expense 
I never thought I should be able 
to get him to stop long. I used 
to sit and look at him as he sat 
on the rug and looked up at me 
and think, “Oh, that dog will 
never live. He will be snatched 
up to the bright skies in a chariot ; 
that is what will happen to him.” 
But when I had paid for about a 
dozen chickens that he had killed ; 
and had dragged him growling and 
kicking out of a hundred and 
fourteen street fights ; and had had 
a dead cat brought round for my 
inspection by an irate female who 
called me a murderer; and had 
been summoned by the man next 
door but one for having a ferocious 
dog at large that had kept him 
pinned up in his own tool-shed for 
over two hours on a cold night ; 
and had learnt that the gardener, 
unknown to myself, had won thirty 
shillings by backing him to kill rats 
against time, then I began to think 
that maybe they’d let him remain 
on earth for a bit longer, after all. 


We'll come back again to 
Montmorency in a moment, but 
while we’ve been looking at 
him in that aspect I must have 
you peep here next door to 
him at another dog precisely 


similar in difference between 
what might have been and 
what actually was—at Maria, 
that brown Irish water-spaniel 
of Philippa’s, Philippa that most 
engaging wife of the Irish R.M. 
Do just look at the rogue :— 


Maria had been given to Philippa 
as a wedding present, and since 
then it had been my wife’s ambition 
that she should conform to the 
Beth-Gelert standard of being “‘a 
lamb at home, a lion in the chase.” 
Maria did pretty well as a lion: 
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she hunted all dogs unmistakably 
smaller than herself and whenever 
it was reasonably possible for her 
to do so she devoured the spoils 
of the chase, notably Jack Snipe. 
It was as a lamb that she failed. 
Objectionable as I have no doubt 
a lamb would be as a domestic pet 
it at least would not snatch the 
cold beef from the luncheon table, 
nor yet, if banished for its crimes, 
would it spend the night in seratch- 
ing the paint off the front door. 
Maria bit beggars (who valued their 
disgusting limbs at five shillings the 
square inch), she bullied the servants, 
she concealed ducks’ claws and fishes’ 
backbones beneath the sofa cushions, 
and yet, when she laid her brown 
snout upon my knee, and rolled her 
blackguard amber eyes upon me, it 
was impossible to remember her 
iniquities against her. 


That is the unfair advantage 
of every dog, those beseeching 
eyes when it wants something 
you are loath to give, as, for 
example, to arouse yourself from 
delicious ease to take it for a 
scamper. Maria’s orbs must 
once, however, have failed 
utterly to save her from wrath 
richly earned. Do you re- 
member when she killed the 
darling cockatoo of a grim old 
lady in whose residence the 
R.M., Philippa and two friends, 
stormbound, had been permitted 
to camp for the night? Aghast, 
the two men bury it darkly at 
dead of night in the garden. 
At dawn as they are hastening 
on their getaway, ‘‘ Whatever 
we do,’”’ whispers the R.M.’s 
confederate in the grave-digging, 
‘“*we must keep it all dark 
from the ladies.’”’ And the 
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next sentence sublimely ends 
the story: ‘ At this juncture 
Maria overtook us with the 
ecockatoo in her mouth.”’ 

Come on back now to Mont- 
morency and let’s see if we can 
imagine if he is thinking of 
the occasion which caused him 
to give up chasing cats. He 
was walking, you remember, 
with the Three Men in a Boat 
when a cat crossed the road 
ahead of them :— 


It was a large black Tom. I 
never saw a larger cat nor a more 
disreputable-looking. It had lost 
half its tail, one of its ears and a 
fairly appreciable portion of its 
nose. It was a long, sinewy- 
looking animal. It had a calm, 
contented air. 

Montmorency went for that poor 
cat at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour; but the cat did not hurry 
—did not seem to have grasped the 
idea that its life was in danger. 
It trotted quietly on till its would- 
be assassin was within a yard of it, 
and then it turned round and sat 
down in the middle of the road 
and looked at Montmorency with 
a gentle inquiring expression that 
said, ‘‘ Yes? You want me?”’ 

Montmorency does not lack pluck, 
but there was something about the 
look of that cat that might have 
chilled the heart of the boldest dog. 
He stopped abruptly. Neither 
spoke ; but the conversation that 
one could imagine was clearly as 
follows :— 

The Cat: ‘Can I do anything 
for you?” 

MontTMorRENCY : “‘ No; no thanks.”’ 

Cat: ‘‘ Don’t mind speaking if 
you want anything, you know.” 

Mont. (backing away down the 
road): ‘‘ Oh, no—not at all—don’t 
trouble. I—I’m afraid I’ve made 
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a mistake. I thought I knew you. 
Sorry I disturbed you.” 

Cat: “Not at all— quite a 
pleasure. Sure you don’t want 
anything ?”’ 

Mont. (still backing): ‘‘ Not at 
all, thanks—not at all—very kind 
of you. Good morning.” 

Cat : ‘‘ Good morning.” 

Then the cat rose and continued 
his way ; and Montmorency, fitting 
what he calls his tail carefully into 
its groove, came back to us and 
took up an unimportant position in 
our rear. To this day if you call 
‘“*Cats!’? to him he will visibly 
shrink and look up piteously at 
you, as if to say: ‘‘ Please, don’t.” 


One other of those of my 
dogs which always give me a 
laugh; one other before we 
leave the strain, a Sherlock 
Holmes gift. No, not that 
fearsome hound that so nearly 
sent Sir Henry Baskerville to 
his death; the dog, I mean, 
which, in the best, I think, of 
the great detective’s exploits, 
helped guard the stable from 
which was sensationally ab- 
ducted Silver Blaze, favourite 
for the Wessex Cup. ‘ Is there 
any other point to which you 
would wish to draw my at- 
tention ?’’ asks consequential 
Inspector Gregory of Holmes. 
“Why, yes, to the curious 
incident of the dog in the 
night-time,’’ Sherlock tells him. 
“ But the dog did nothing in 
the night-time.’ ‘ That was 
the curious incident,’’ remarked 
Sherlock Holmes. 

That dry comment it is that 
unfailingly, when I pat this silent 
dog, gives me my laugh. 


Now here is one I will show 
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you next that is not precisely 
what you would call silent. 
Far from it. He’s mad. I 
adore him, though. Who doesn’t 
who may have heard what 
Goldsmith, when he gave him 
to me, told me about him? 
He belonged originally, Gold- 
smith said, to a man who lived 
in Islington—one of the goodest 
men who ever went to church, 
which regularly he did :— 
“* A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes.” 


He had a dog—this dog that 
I’m showing you. 


“This dog and man at first were 
friends ; 
But, when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man.”’ 


There was, as you can im- 
agine, a most frightfully con- 
cerned commotion about it 
among his friends :— 


“The wound it seemed both sore 
and sad 
To every Christian-eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was 
mad, 
They swore the man would die.”’ 


How glad you'll be when I 
remind you that he didn’t. 
What happened? Why :— 


‘** Soon a wonder came to light 
That showed the rogues they 
lied. 
The man recovered of the bite ; 
The dog it was that died.” 


If you now love the creature 
as much as I do you must get 
the delicious pictures that Calde- 
cott has drawn of him and of 
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the whole affair. Come now to 
some more of my _ treasured 
pets. 

One bull-dog I have; two 
bull-terriers. The bull-dog, like 
Snarleyyow, saw his master 
hanged, and, like Snarley again, 
died with him; the circum- 
stances much different, however. 
My bull-dog’s master hanged 
himself, the noose of the rope 
by which he was escaping from 
pursuers slipping up from under 
his arms to throttle him; the 
dog, devotedly leaping after him, 
missing its mark and crashing 
to its death below. Bull’s-eye 
its name ; Bill Sikes its master’s. 

Kipling sent me one of the 
two bull-terriers, a beauty as 
you see: “One of the finest— 
of the old-fashioned breed, two 
parts bull and one terrier... . 
Pure white, with a fawn-coloured 
saddle just behind his neck and 
a fawn diamond at the root of 
his tail.” “‘ The best I know,” 
wrote his owner in sending him 
to Kipling, “for I made him 
myself and he is as good as 
a man.... He can kill a 
man as easy as anything, but 
please do not give him too 
much meat. He knows more 
than a man.” He was given, 
you will know him at once 
when you hear, given to Kipling 
—as a Hostage. Yes, Garm; 
Private Stanley Ortheris his 
giver. 

Far from being in appearance 
‘“‘one of the finest’? was, in 
early puppyhood, this other bull- 
terrier of mine, this one here. 
The other five of his mother’s 
litter did her breeding credit; 
The sixth, “a poor miserable 
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little rat of a thing,’ was 
about half the size of the 
others :— 


“* Not yellow like them, nor dark 
brindled like Jess, but a sort of 
dirty pale half-and-half colour with 
some dark faint wavy lines all over 
him, as if he had tried to be brindled 
and failed; and he had a dark 
sharp wizened little muzzle that 
looked shrivelled up with age.”’ 


It was thought to drown 
him, wretched little specimen 
that he was, but he was spared 
and given, with a laugh, to 
Sir Percy FitzPatrick, who has 
placed him here with me. 

Early he showed his quality. 
Gorged, swollen with bread and 
milk, scarcely able to support 
his distended tummy on his 
little legs, he essayed to come 
out from where he had wedged 
himself beside the table-leg for 
his feast. The leg bumped his 
hip, stopping him :— 


“In an instant the puppy’s 
appearance changed completely : 
the hair on his back and shoulders 
bristled ; his head went up erect ; 
one ear stood up straight and the 
other at half-cock ; his stumpy tail 
quivered with rage. He evidently 
thought that one of the other 
puppies had come up behind to 
interfere with him.” 


Again he went to move for- 
ward, again was bumped, again 
as before showed angry threat. 


“But the third time it was all 
over in a second. He seemed to 
think that this was more than any 
dog could stand and that he must 
put a stop to it. The instant his 
hip touched the leg he whipped 
round with a ferocious snarl—his 
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little white teeth bared and gleam- 
ing—and bumped his nose against 
the table-leg.”’ 


There was a shout of laughter 
from the owner’s friends. “TI 
believe you’ve got the champion 
after all,’’ cried one. 

He had. That was Jock of 
the Bushveld: best of all my 
dogs and the only one whose 
kennelling is all dog, some four 
hundred planks of it; and 
would there were more! 

Well, well, I must be getting 
along; astonishing how time 
slips away when I’m among 
my dogs. We'll let ourselves 
just glance at those we pass 
as we go out. Here, look, is 
one much different from King 
Lear’s who in few weeks had 
forgotten him. This old chap’s 
master had been away for years 
on travels and adventures cal- 
culated to change a man beyond 
all recognition. The first person 
he encountered on his estate, 
his swineherd, had not a notion 
of his identity. But there, 
as they spoke together, lying 
neglected, verminous, near death, 
lay one who recognised him as 
instantly as lovingly. Too weak 
to move he wagged his tail 
and moved his ears in greeting, 
drawing his master’s tears. 
Argos, Ulysses’s hound. And 
here’s one praised above man 
in those words of his owner 
written, as you see, above his 
house. ‘One who possessed 
beauty without vanity, strength 
without insolence, courage with- 
out ferocity, and all the virtues 
of man without his vices. Un- 
meaning flattery if inscribed 
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over human ashes but a just 
tribute to...” Yes, to Boat- 
swain, Byron’s Newfoundland. 

Six in one _ house, look, 
here. Tough rascals, eh? 
“‘ Auld Pepper and auld Mustard, 
and young Pepper and young 
Mustard, and little Pepper and 
little Mustard.” Their owner 
had them, you remember, ‘ A’ 
regularly entered, first wi’ rattens 
—then wi’ stoats or weasels— 
and then wi’ the tods and 
brocks—and now they fear nae- 
thing that ever cam’ wi’ a 
hairy skin on’t.’”’ And you 
remember, don’t you, why he 
called all the six with but 
two names between them, giving 
a name thereby to all the tribe 
of their descendants ? 


‘** A fancy of my ain to mark the 
breed, sir. The Deuke himsel’ has 
sent as far as Charlies-hope to get 
ane o’ Dandie Dinmont’s Pepper 
and Mustard terriers. Lord, man, 
he sent Tam Hudson the keeper, 
and sicken a day as we had wi’ the 
fumarts and the tods, and sicken a 
blythe gardown as we had again 
e’en. Faith, that was a night !”’ 


And night it will be if I do 
not forthwith hurry you out. 
Just one more pause. We 
cannot possibly pass over this 
grand old fellow. Dr John 
Brown’s, he was, and thus 
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described by him when giving 
him to me :— 


There are no such dogs now. He 
belonged to a lost tribe. Brindled 
and grey, he was, like Rubislaw 
granite; his hair short, hard and 
close, like a lion’s; his body thick- 
set like a little bull—a sort of 
compressed Hercules of a dog. He 
must have been ninety pounds 
weight at least; he had a large 
blunt head; his muzzle black as 
night, his mouth blacker than any 
night; a tooth or two—being all 
he had left—gleaming out of his 
jaws of darkness. His head was 
scarred with the records of old 
wounds, a sort of series of fields of 
battle all over it ; one eye out, one 
ear cropped close as was Archbishop 
Leighton’s father’s; the remaining 
eye had the power of two; and 
above it, and in constant com- 
munication with it, was a tattered 
rag of an ear, which was for ever 
unfurling itself, like an old flag ; 
and then that bud of a tail about 
one inch long, if it could in any 
sense be said to be long, being as 
broad as long—the mobility, the 
instantaneousness of that bud were 
very funny and surprising, and its 
expressive twinklings and winkings, 
the intercommunications between 
the eye, the ear and it, were of the 
oddest and swiftest. 


Unmistakably, Rab; for the 
nonce, because it now really is 


closing time, for the nonce 
without His Friends. 
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BY J. V. 


FIvE hundred miles north of 
Brisbane lies the little Queens- 
land port of Mackay, comprising 
a tiny harbour serving the town- 
ship several miles away, and 
a wooden jetty beneath which 
packs of swift bonito hunt and 
play in the green water. 

As we stood at the rails of the 
launch Katriona, watching the 
port and coast-line sink into the 
horizon, the turquoise sky was 
spread with great patches of red 
clouds afire, their fierce blaze 
imperceptibly fading into the 
dull glow of the short tropic 
twilight. 

“Tt was just such a sky,” 
remarked James Macleod, the 
Skipper, ‘the last time we 
sailed for the Reef. We want 
this trip to be different, though.” 

I was about to pose some 
fatuous question about the signi- 
ficance of ‘red sky at night’ in 
the Antipodes, but the Skipper 
seemed anxious not to discuss 
the subject further, and made 
some excuse to mount the little 
bridge. 

The dozen passengers, accord- 
ing to their sexes and tempera- 
ments, began to pace the deck, 
rearrange their faces or examine 
their fishing-tackle, while doubt- 
ful odours through the deckhouse 
scuttle suggested that something 
was happening in the galley. 

The Katriona was a converted 
naval craft of about one hundred 
tons, owned by James Macleod, 
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and our party had chartered her 
to take us to the Barrier Reef. 
As she left the shelter of the 
Queensland coast we encoun- 
tered a south - easterly breeze 
which gave her an unpleasant 
roll. Willie the cook, however, 
was accustomed to operate at 
any angle in a space where few 
people could swing a cat, much 
less cook one, and his wizened 
face inopportunely appeared in 
the doorway. 

‘Steak and eggs!” he an- 
nounced, ‘“‘ maybe the best meal 
some of you will get this voyage, 
so better come and get it.” 

Everyone made an_ effort, 
though there was rather more 
fat than seemed necessary, 
and the inevitable cup of tea 
followed. 

The Mate, a tall, long-headed 
man with a mop of ginger hair, 
entertained us with a flow of 
improbable stories, told with 
relish and conviction. 

‘** See these marks?” he ob- 
served, indicating an irregular 
scar revealed by the open neck 
of his shirt. ‘‘ Bet none of you 
can guess what caused those. I 
was swimming off Cairns during 
the war, and dived straight down 
into the mouth of a shark. My 
word! Did I try to get into 
reverse! There was nothing to 
be done about it and everything 
happened pretty quick. I put 
my hands out and felt for its 
eyes. My head and shoulders 
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must have got so far in that it 
couldn’t close its jaws properly, 
or perhaps my gouging its eyes 
made it give up. Anyway, I 
surfaced with a ring of tooth- 
marks round my neck. Dinky- 
die! You ask Willie.” 

Willie put his head round the 
corner and observed, ‘“‘ Jack’s 
immune from sharks now.” 

‘*T was luckier than the chap 
on our last voyage,” continued 
Jack, stimulated by the cook’s 
support. ‘‘ We went out to the 
Reef...” 

‘“*Hold hard, mate,” inter- 
rupted Willie, with a sudden 
frown, “they won’t want to hear 
that one—this is supposed to be 
a pleasure trip.” 

‘*'No, come on!” we called. 
“Let’s hear it’; but Jack 


suddenly jumped up and looked 
through the scuttle. 
‘““Keswick Island!’’ he cried; 


‘‘ we're anchoring there for the 
night. Ask the Skipper to tell 
you some time.” 

He disappeared on deck and 
soon we were all crowded at the 
rail again as the launch crept 
into the calm water among some 
little islands that looked black 
against the last light. Darkness 
was upon us and there was 
nothing to be done till morning. 
So the men invited the Skipper 
to share a bottle of Scotch while 
our wives indulged in their own 
form of gossip. Nothing would 
induce James Macleod to tell us 
the story of that last voyage, 
but his ruddy, open face relaxed 
as he described some of the less 
desirable wonders of the deep. 

‘‘There’s @ stone- fish,” he 
said, cutting himself a hunk of 
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tobacco. ‘* He hasn’t any scales, 
just a slimy skin which makes 
him look like the mud he hides 
in; he has a row of spikes that 
normally lie flat along his back, 
but when you tread on him they 
stand up and stick into your 
foot.” 

‘** Poisonous ? ’’ we inquired. 

‘“My word! Most people die 
from the poison. The trouble is, 
he doesn’t get out of your way 
like any dinkum sea-going fish 
would.” 

Next morning we put the 
lines overboard, hooks on the 
bottom and baited with pieces 
of dried fish, and soon began 
to draw out wonders which we 
of the north had never set 
eyes on. There were scarlet 
‘“*Government bream,’ as the 
Australians called them, silver 
bream and a seven-pound coral 
trout with blue spots upon ver- 
milion sides. There were numer- 
ous “stripey bass” (sometimes 
called French bream) with yellow 
tails and golden bands along 
their silvery flanks. George, the 
only real angler in the party, 
hooked several Hussar bream, 
pink creatures with incredible 
yellow stripes, together with a 
seven-pound red emperor, as 
searlet as its name. 

After an hour or two of this 
we continued our “ island-hop- 
ping,’ anchoring each evening in 
the shelter of miniature archi- 
pelagos on our way to the 
Great Barrier Reef, where the 
Continental Shelf plunges to the 
floor of the Pacific. 

It became clear that our 
Captain was not happy about the 
weather. The south-easterly is 
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the only wind that can disturb 
the water inside the Reef, and 
there was no doubting that 
something had happened on the 
last voyage which he feared to 
see repeated. 

At the jungle-clad islet of 
Scawfell some of us went ashore 
for coconuts and guava flowers, 
while others caught barracuda, 
sea-pike, snapper and rainbow 
bream. A small shark was skil- 
fully yanked on deck by the 
Mate, who promptly cut it up 
and threw it back to promote 
cannibalism among its kind. His 
theory was that by this means 
the world’s sharks might gradu- 
ally extinguish themselves, but 
I fear we were sceptical. 

Byron himself might have 
celebrated the isles within the 
Reef. The white sands were 
starred with pieces of red and 
bleached coral, and littered with 
the empty shells of great clams. 
Tropical pandanus trees fringed 
the shore, and flocks of startled 
cockatoos took their flight from 
the jungle beyond. Long years 
ago some thoughtful governor 
had stocked the islands with 
coconuts and goats to provide 
sustenance for shipwrecked mar- 
iners ; the former had certainly 
flourished in the native forest, 
but we caught no glimpse of the 
goats, which by this time had 
probably achieved the agility 
of chamois and would test the 
endurance of the most robust 
Crusoe. 

The south-easterly began to 
freshen, and on the third morn- 
ing the Skipper decided to lie 
up in a safe anchorage and 
await developments. He had no 
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intention of going out to the 
Reef while the weather was in 
doubt. A small, tree-covered 
cone, which rose out of the sea 
on our port bow, was chosen 
as a temporary refuge. Skipper 
Macleod spread the chart on the 
saloon table for our benefit, and 
we were surprised to see that it 
had been prepared by Mathew 
Flinders in 1800 and had not 
since been revised. 

“Cutlers Island,” remarked 
the Skipper, indicating the posi- 
tion of our destination, and in 
little more than an hour we were 
gliding into the still water of a 
cove overlooked by dense jungle 
that came to the very edge of the 
white strand. The dinghy was 
lowered, and in turns we were 
ferried by Jack to the beach, 
where we behaved rather like 
children on their first visit to the 
seaside. Some of us picked 
oysters off the rocks and others 
ventured into the forest, sending 
white cockatoos screaming from 
their cover. Hundreds of black 
butterflies fluttered along the 
edge of the beach. Freddy and 
I walked beyond the west horn 
of the cove, scrambled over some 
tumbled rocks, and found our- 
selves on a great expanse of flat 
foreshore, uncovered by the re- 
ceding tide and strewn with 
exotic shells of many shapes and 
sizes. 

A splashing sound drew our 
attention to a pool in which some 
creature was floundering. It was 
a blue-spotted devil ray, about a 
yard across, lashing about with 
its whip-like poison-dealing tail. 
It had evidently missed the ebb- 
tide and been trapped in the 
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shallow water. Freddy and I, 
availing ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to rid the seas of at least 
one malignant, collected several 
large stones and dashed them 
down on the flat, spade-shaped 
body. At the same time we 
signalled to the dory, which was 
plying between the Katriona and 
the shore, and Jack was soon 
walking across the sand to view 
the body. 

“My word!” he observed, 
“he’s well out of the way. 
That’s what he does the damage 
with,” he continued, indicating 
a short barb near the end of the 
tail. Freddy and I were anxious 
to show this curiosity to the rest 
of the party, so, fetching the 
oars from the dory, we tried to 
carry it; to our astonishment 
it immediately gave posthumous 


birth to a replica of itself, about 


seven inches across. The re- 
pulsive little creature dropped 
into the pool and began swim- 
ming about as if it had practised 
all its life. A few seconds later 
@ second baby appeared, but 
fortunately that was the end of 
the litter. We then mancuvred 
our prize over the sands to the 
boat, where it flopped into the 
water lying in the bottom. All 
went well until we were half-way 
across to the launch, when the 
supposed carcase, revived by the 
water, suddenly began lashing 
about with its tail. It was no 
easy matter to avoid the sting 
and deal a knock-out blow with- 
out upsetting the dory, but at 
last the creature was sufficiently 
quietened by a rowlock to be 
levered over the side into the sea. 
The last we saw of it was a final 
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defiant wriggle as the great 
spade-like body disappeared into 
the depths. 

As we boarded the Katriona 
we were greeted by the sight 
of several unlikely-looking fish 
and someone’s collection of large 
shells, whose denizens were later 
to decay to our discomfiture. 
James Macleod seemed a little 
happier about the weather, and 
when sunset was followed by a 
glow of fiery red clouds slashed 
with turquoise voids, he made up 
his mind to try for the Reef first 
thing on the morrow, if we really 
wished to go; it was obvious that 
for some unexplained reason he 
would have seized any oppor- 
tunity to put straight back to 
Mackay. 

At first light the little anchor- 
chain rattled through the hawse- 
hole and we were away on an 
outward course, with the cold 
south-easterly wind chopping up 
the water and giving us a view 
of tropic seas from yet another 
angle. 

Soon after sunrise we could 
make out a line of surf stretching 
across the eastern horizon, the 
Pacific rollers breaking upon the 
Great Barrier Reef. Navigating 
by means of the lead, the green 
shallows and the white breakers, 
Skipper selected a patch of deep 
water and once more cast anchor. 
Little by little the tops of coral 
rocks rose through the surf until 
we were surrounded by a ring 
of breaking waves enclosing an 
expanse of still blue water about 
three miles in diameter. The 
dory was lowered, and we were 
ferried across to the nearest part 
of the Reef. 
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It was as if we were witnessing 
a transformation scene. The 
choppy sea had given place to a 
still blue mere, in whose pro- 
fundity we could watch giant 
fish moving shadowy among the 
jungles of the deep; the ocean 
breakers receded to the far dis- 
tance whence came the distant 
thunder of the Pacific upon the 
edge of the Continental Shelf ; 
out of the sea, as the water 
poured in little cascades from the 
pools, rose acre after acre of 
petrified garden. 

James Macleod looked at his 
watch as each dory-load pulled 
away. 

‘“* Nine - fifteen,’ he called. 
‘* Everyone on board by eleven, 
please. There’ll be no water for 
us here after that.” 

We had been warned to pro- 
vide ourselves with canvas or 
rubber ankle-boots to reduce the 
risk of scratches from the coral 
as we splashed about on the top 
of the Reef; such scratches being 
so poisonous that, like a wound 
from the sting-ray, they obstin- 
ately refuse to heal. 

The weird landscape which 
had appeared before us would be 
visible for two hours only; the 
coral-building polyps will not 
live long out of sea-water, so that 
the Reef can never rise above the 
highest tide, although here and 
there were top-heavy pillars of 
colourless dead coral destined to 
break off and disappear into the 
deep. The living rocks about us 
were of every colour—red, pink, 
yellow, green, blue, heliotrope 
and purple ; some stood starkly 
like antlers, some were shaped 
like a wrinkled human brain, 
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others were soft and fungus-like. 
The pools were filled with 
brilliant sea-anemones, among 
which darted exotic little fish, 
and with fern-like weeds whose 
sting belied their loveliness ; 
there were starfish with spindly 
legs nearly three feet long, and 
highly polished cowries as big as 
a fist. Clinging to the coral were 
long tube-shaped creatures of 
every hue, hanging like lifeless 
seaweed when lifted from the 
pools, but, when returned to 
their element, swaying and twist- 
ing snakes. 

A sudden jet of water struck 
the back of my leg, and I turned 
hurriedly, expecting some new 
manifestation of a hostile 
Nature’s war of nerves. Jack 
drew my attention to a huge 
clam, long embedded in coral 
rock, and explained that these 
creatures spued water at an 
approaching stranger as a sign 
of displeasure when disturbed, 
and finally snapped-to if any- 
thing actually touched them. 
There were clams of all sizes on 
the Reef: some the size of a 
football, others about five feet 
across their corrugated sides, 
encrusted with parasites and 
weed, fortified by their enormous 
weight against the forces of 
storm or tide. Even these 
carried bright colours, for their 
lips were fringed with fleshy 
mantles of every hue; the iri- 
descent reds, greens and mauves 
challenging the brilliance of the 
corals. 

‘** You keep away from them 
big fellows,” continued Jack, 
with unexpected sharpness, but 
by this time we had all learned 
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to tread warily among the pools. 
Eventually we split up into 
groups and tried to see the Reef 
and all its wonders in the short 
time allowed us before they 
should sink once more into the 
Pacific. We gingerly turned 
over rocks, broke off pieces of 
staghorn coral which were to 
stink to high heaven before we 
should get them home, and 
peered into the pellucid water at 
the teeming life below. From 
far across the expanse we heard 
the continual thunder of the 
ocean, warning us of its imminent 
return. 

The time seemed to have gone 
much too quickly when we were 
interrupted by the Katriona’s 
siren ; Jack began to collect his 
loads for the dory, while James 
Macleod watched us intently 
across the water. The atmo- 
sphere of tense urgency, and 
indeed of anxiety, was so unlike 
the easy-going Australian way of 
doing things that when I at 
length found myself in the boat 
I began to sound Jack on the 
matter. 

“You seem keen to get us 
away from here,” I observed 
lightly. 

Jack looked at me fixedly for 
some moments before answering. 
“If you’d been on the last 
voyage...” He paused. 

‘** Why, what happened on the 
last voyage?’ I asked inno- 
cently. 

Jack rested on his oars while 
he answered. ‘ Well, I'll tell you 
as we go. But not a word to the 


Skipper; it hit him proper hard, 
you see.” 
We pledged ourselves to silence 
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and listened as he pulled the 
dory slowly away from the reef- 
edge. Already the miniature 
cascades had ceased to fall from 
the pools. 


The Skipper’s niece, said Jack, 
had recently married one Alex 
Maxwell, whose father managed 
a big cattle station up-country 
fromCloncurry. Young Maxwell, 
who was helping his father in 
order to gain experience, in- 
tended to take his bride there 
immediately after the honey- 
moon, which they planned to 
spend among the islands of the 
Barrier Reef. James Macleod’s 
wedding present to them was a 
week’s trip in the Katriona, 
where they would see enough 
water and colour to compensate 
for many months of the dry 
blue distances in the outback. 

They had sailed from Mackay 
a month before our arrival and, 
like us, headed out for the Reef, 
visiting the islands on the way. 
Like us, too, they were unlucky 
with the weather ; for the south- 
easter was blowing up _ the 
Queensland coast and the move- 
ment of the boat, coupled with 
Willie’s cooking, tested to the 
utmost the glamour of the 
occasion. 

James Macleod did his best to 
persuade the young couple that 
they would not get much value 
out of trying to land on the coral 
reef in such conditions. They 
had far better content them- 
selves with a round of visits to 
the coast islands, on many of 
which were small hotels and 
bathing beaches. Or why not 
just anchor in some peaceful 
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bay and let fish of many colours 
attach themselves to their lines? 

Alex and Jean thought other- 
wise. Side by side they had been 
devouring the pages of Rough- 
ley’s ‘Barrier Reef,’ and much 
of their audible conversation was 
devoted to the life and death of 
the coral polyp and the mystery 
of the variegated growth and 
colour displayed by this appar- 
ently elementary creature. They 
had come all this way to see one 
of the wonders of the New 
World and were not going to 
be done out of it. When at 


length James Macleod yielded 
to their entreaties, the young 
bridegroom was eloquent in his 
gratitude. 

As they approached the Reef, 
the Skipper shook his head at 
the warning line of spume that 


broke the horizon. ‘ We'll be 
lucky if we can put you ashore,” 
he grumbled as the Katriona 
throttled down and began to feel 
her way cautiously towards the 
coral. The launch anchored in 
calm water in the lee of a reef 
which was just beginning to show 
itself ; the crash and roar of the 
Pacific breakers gradually re- 
ceded with the tide. ‘‘No time 
to lose,” cried the Skipper as the 
dory was put overboard; ‘‘ we’ll 
get an hour of calm water at 
most and after that we'll be away 
sharp. Jack’ll wait for you, but 
if you’re not back by three 
you'll have to swim!” 

*“*Good-O!” laughed Alex as 
he helped Jean into the boat, 
“the sharks won’t eat an over- 
lander ! ”’ 

The water was running fast 
off the rocks as the young 
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couple, wearing little besides 
their canvas ankle - boots, 
scrambled ashore and began 
clicking their camera, They 
photographed the launch, Jack 
in the dory, and each other; 
and then started to wander 
among the pools. Macleod and 
the crew watched them with 
amused interest as they wended 
their inconsequent way across 
the coral expanse, occasionally 
unclasping hands to pick up and 
goggle at some exotic object. 
The sound of excited laughs and 
squeals gradually died away, and 
the others temporarily turned 
their attention to fishing and 
other employments. 

It was about half-past two 
when Jack looked at his watch 
and called across to the Katriona, 
“Can you see them?” James 
Macleod raised his binoculars. 
** Yes,”’ he answered slowly after 
a pause, “‘ least I can see one of 
them. They’ve no sense of time, 
those two. They’ve gone much 
too far, and it’s time they were 
turning back. Make ’em a 
signal, Willie.” 

The cook ran @ white flag up 
the short mast, and got out the 
megaphone. The Katriona be- 
gan to swing under the influence 
of changing currents. 

**T can see Jean,” announced 
the Skipper. ‘‘She’s coming 
this way. Can’t make out Alex, 
though. Give ’em a co00-ee, 
Willie.” 

The sea was racing in through 
gaps in the Reef as Jean’s solitary 
form was seen splashing through 
the pools. She was waving 
frantically, and soon they could 
hear her calling out. ‘* Where’s 
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Alex?” yelled Willie through 
the megaphone. Jean continued 
to shout, but nobody could catch 
a word above the noise of the 
sea until she had almost reached 
the dory, now tossing about and 
strenuously held off from the 
coral by Jack. She had evidently 
stumbled in her haste, for one 
knee had been badly torn and 
blood was trickling down the 
brown limb. 

** Alex!”’ she gasped. ‘“‘ Help 
him; his foot’s in a clam! O 
God, help!’ She stood ankle- 
deep in water, and only a few 
rocks were showing here and 
there. Jack was fending off 
desperately, the end of his paddle 
groping for the submerged coral. 
He pulled Jean roughly into the 
boat and shoved away from the 
Reef. 


“O.K.!” he said, in a voice 


intended to be soothing. “Tl 
go for him. Tl go, Jean... 
when I’ve got you on board. 
I'll go, Skipper,” he called as he 
pulled vigorously towards the 
Katriona. 

Macleod’s strained voice came 
back across the few yards of 
water. ‘‘ Don’t be a b—— fool, 
Jack. Nobody could get near 
him now. You must come on 
board, Jeanie, we'll . . .” 

The girl was on her feet, 
rocking the dory dangerously. 
“O God!” she cried out, “I 
can’t leave him there. Do some- 
thing quick! The water’ll be 
over his head soon, and he’ll 
be fastened like a weed in the 
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rocks. Uncle Jim, what are we 
to do?” 

They had almost reached the 
side of the launch, and the 
Skipper looked down and said 
quietly: ‘ You must come on 
board now, Jeanie. We'll cruise 
round till the ebb, and then 
we'll go and fetch him. The tide 
may not be too high today.” 

But Jean was not deceived. 
“No! No!” she called, “I 
can’t, I can’t... .” 

In spite of Jack’s efforts she 
broke away and was over the side 
of the dory, almost capsizing it. 
She took two or three crawl- 
strokes towards the foaming 
space where the Reef had been ; 
Jack spun the boat round and 
made after her, while Willie 
caught up a length of line and 
ran to the side. 

All of a sudden the girl gave 
an agonised cry and disappeared 
in a swirl of water. For a 
moment everyone was trans- 
fixed, until slowly a dark patch 
appeared and began to suffuse 
the troubled surface. 


I had not realised that we were 
already alongside, so intent had 
I been upon Jack’s recitation. 
I caught hold of the ladder, and 
looked up to see the Skipper busy 
on the bridge. 

** Now you understand,” Jack 
concluded. 

As if in emphasis the tide- 
race swung the dory round, 
and the Pacific thundered upon 
the fringes of the Reef. 
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I. MORE SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL. 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.0., 0.B.E., M.C. 


HOW IAN MISSED HIS LUNCH. 


Ir is a characteristic of 
military conferences that you 
meet your friends and hear all 
the gossip, and I came by this 
yarn in that way. 

It begins at what the Army 
calls 0500 hours when Ian woke 
up and looked at his watch. 
He jumped out of bed in a 
panic. His arrangements for 


being roused had not been 
prudent and, like many a healthy 
young man before him, he had 
overslept. He was due to meet 


his ©.0. at a rendezvous at 
seven o’clock, and there was 
not really time to get there. 
Furthermore, he had not warned 
the driver of his Land Rover 
to be ready, so he would have 
to drive himself—an act which 
might not meet with the C.O.’s 
approval, for he was not an 
experienced driver. 

He shaved and _ dressed 
hurriedly, wondering which 
route he should take. Here I 
should explain that for military 
purposes the roads in Malaya 
are divided into categories. Some 
are ‘* white ’’ roads. These, for 
various reasons, are regarded as 
safe for vehicles travelling singly. 
Some are “ red,’”’ and along these 
military vehicles may only go 
in convoy; and on some roads a 
stipulated escort is the strict rule. 


Going over the factors known 
in formal military appreciations 
as ‘ Time and Space,’ our young 
friend came to the following 
conclusions. If he went by 
the white, or safe, road he 
would certainly be an hour late; 
the C.O. would certainly give 
him a rocket, which is always 
a bad thing; and his late- 
ness would probably upset the 
arrangements of many other 
people. On the other hand, 
unless he had a fatal motor 
accident, which was not im- 
probable, he would certainly 
arrive intact, unmolested by 
bandits. He would also be 
conforming to the rules, being 
one vehicle alone. 

There was, however, a short 
cut to the rendezvous. He 
was not quite sure if it was 
red or not, but he knew it 
to be a murky colour and 
often watched by the enemy. 
If he used this road he would 
be taking a considerable risk, 
and he would be breaking the 
rules; but he could just get 
to the rendezvous on time, 
and it was unlikely that the 
C.O. would ask him which way 
he had come. 

So he decided on the murky 
road, Communists or no Com- 
munists, and jumped into the 
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driver’s seat of the Land Rover, 
throwing his haversack contain- 
ing his sandwich lunch, cut 
overnight, into the back of the 
vehicle. 

The engine started at once, 
the lights worked, and he flashed 
off down the road. For the 
first few miles it ran through 
rubber estates. Even in broad 
daylight the rows of rubber 
trees enclose a kind of sinister 
gloom, which one feels all the 
time bodes no good to the 
intruder. But any misgivings 
Ian had while in the rubber 
were dwarfed by those he enter- 
tained when the road plunged 
into virgin jungle. It wound 
and twisted up a pass, through 
a gorge, and down the other 
side. The surface was of red 


laterite; it was not wide, and 


a tangle of jungle came right 
up to the verges. The strange 
sounds of jungle birds, beasts 
and insects, coming to life as 
the day dawned, were none of 
them calculated to ease his 
mind. He also suddenly re- 
membered that he had left his 
carbine in the Guard Room, 
and that besides being alone, 
against orders, in a dangerous 
area, he was completely un- 
armed. The prospect was the 
reverse of rosy. 

However, the worst was soon 
over, and the road emerged 
from the jungle into a long 
straight stretch with grass about 
waist-high on either side. The 
laterite surface gave way to 
tarmac and he could go a 
little faster. Calculation also 
revealed that he should get to 
the rendezvous close on time. 
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His rising spirits, however, 
were short-lived. The long 
grass on the right of the road 
began to quiver and out stepped 
a man. He was dressed in a 
khaki jacket and slacks, he 
wore rubber boots on his feet, 
and on his head he wore @ 
peaked khaki cap with a red 
star for a cap badge. He was 
clearly a bandit, and what was 
Ian to do? 

The dilemma was resolved 
by the bandit himself. He 
put his hands above his head 
and surrendered. Ian breathed 
again. He stopped the Land 
Rover and bundled the bandit 
into the back. There was a 
piece of tarpaulin lying there, 
so he made the bandit lie 
on the floor and he covered 
him with the tarpaulin. He 
did this for two reasons. First, 
a surrendered bandit will some- 
times lead you to a jungle 
camp, but you will always find 
the birds have flown if they 
know there has been a surrender. 
So you do not want the general 
public to know immediately you 
get a surrender. The tarpaulin 
would serve this purpose. It 
would also inconvenience the 
prisoner if he started any monkey 
tricks as they drove. 

Ian was naturally much re- 
lieved, but it was too soon to 
crow. There were still some 
miles to travel, where anything 
might happen. Also he had 
wasted precious time with his 
capture and he might now be 
late. It does not do to keep 
the C.O. waiting, and Ian drove 
like fury. 

Suddenly, his heart almost 
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lost a beat. The grass quivered 
again and two more bandits 
appeared. One of them carried 
a rifle. ‘* This,” thought Ian, 
‘is the real thing.” 

To his astonishment, the 
armed man put his rifle on 
the surface of the road, and 
both put their hands up in 
surrender. Without ceremony 
he bundled them also into the 
back of the Land Rover and 
covered them over with the 
tarpaulin. 

By great exertion Ian reached 
his rendezvous only a_ few 
minutes late. The C.O. was 
there with his escort, and wore 
that old-world look that C.O.s 


BIG GAME IN 


Many people suppose that 
Gurkhas are savage little men 
who delight in killing. This 
idea probably comes from their 
renown as soldiers and from their 
somewhat gruesome ceremony 
of slaughtering a buffalo at the 
Dasahra festival. It has, how- 
ever, no foundation in fact. 
Of course there are cruel men 
in any race, but on the whole 
the Gurkha soldier looks upon 
killing in much the same light 
as the British soldier, as a 
painful necessity that must be 
done in accordance with orders; 
as, indeed, the soldier’s raison 
@étre. As for the slaughter 
of buffaloes, that is a sacrificial 
rite enjoined by his religion, 
just as killing the enemy is 
enjoined upon the soldier in 
time of war. And except in 
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adopt when kept waiting by 
junior officers. He was, how- 
ever, somewhat mollified by the 
production of the three sur- 
rendered terrorists, though he 
was not to be entirely done out 
of his rightful early - morning 
liver. 

‘“‘ And besides being late, Ian,” 
he growled, ‘I suppose you’ve 
also forgotten to bring a sand- 
wich lunch.” 

* No, sir,” replied Ian brightly. 
‘“‘Tt’s here.” And he waved the 
haversack from the back of the 
Land Rover. 

But when he looked inside it, 
he found the bandits had eaten 
the contents. 


BARRAOKS. 


the due course of law, where 
duty must be done, the Gurkha 
has a marked gentleness which 
manifests itself in his dealings 
with children and animals. This 
paper tells of the acquisition 
by the 7th Gurkha Rifles of 
two pets, an elephant and a 
tiger, and illustrates the point. 

The elephant was found by 
a patrol of the 2nd Battalion. 
The patrol was moving in single 
file along a jungle track when 
they came upon a baby elephant, 
caught in a trap. The trap 
was’ @ hole about eight feet 
deep and eight feet square, with 
vertical sides. It had been 
dug by aborigines, who inhabit 
clearings in the jungle, and 


who have to protect themselves 
and their meagre crops against 
pigs, elephants and other wild 
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game. The trap had been dug 
on a track that was known 
to be used by wild elephants. 
The soil from the digging had 
been carefully removed, and the 
hole itself had been covered 
over with bamboos, earth and 
leaves. 

History does not relate how it 
happened that a young elephant 
came to tread on the false roof 
over the pit and tumble. All 
that is known is that the un- 
fortunate animal was there and 
could not get out. The Gurkhas 
naturally took pity on it. There 
was no reason why they should 
do so. Had they been thought- 
less or cruel they might have 
left it to die, and “ passed by 
on the other side.” Or they 


might have shot it, for they 
were all armed. They decided, 
however, to act differently. The 


Gurkha corporal in command of 
the patrol put out sentries, as 
the military situation demanded, 
and sent two riflemen in search 
of the aborigines’ clearing to 
borrow implements with which 
to dig. When they returned, 
the Gurkhas set to work and 
dug a sloping ramp down to 
the elephant. It was heavy 
work, digging through roots, 
and, by the time they had got 
to the bottom, the men were 
hot and thirsty. 

The corporal gave permission 
to drink from their water-bottles. 
At the sight of water the 
wretched elephant came trumpet- 
ing, unhurt, from his pit. He 
was very thirsty, and the good- 
natured soldiery gave him water 
to drink. He quickly learnt 
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how to take a water-bottle and 
pour its contents into his mouth. 

When the water-bottles were 
empty the patrol went on its 
way. But they had not counted 
upon the elephant. He followed 
them, thundering this way and 
that, uprooting saplings and eat- 
ing their leaves. The military 
efficiency of the patrol was con- 
siderably impaired. He drank 
at the streams where the Gurkhas 
refilled their water-bottles and 
put the chlorine tablets in the 
water; but whenever he was 
thirsty on the line of march he 
felt for a soldier’s water-bottle 
with his trunk. The good- 
natured Gurkha then watered 
the elephant rather than him- 
self. He was, in fact, a con- 
siderable embarrassment, both 
tactically and in the adminis- 
trative sphere. The Gurkhas 
could easily have got rid of 
him by shooting, but they 
preferred to keep him as a pet. 
For two days he followed the 
patrol to its destination. The 
signaller then opened up his 
wireless set and gave his where- 
abouts to his Company H.Q. 
They had reached a road and 
the Company Commander sent 
a truck to fetch them. When 
they mounted the truck the 
elephant tried to get in too, 
but could not manage it. So 
they reversed against a high 
bank and opened the back of 
the truck. With a little digging 
and mancuvring they made a 
means of access which the 
elephant could negotiate. He 
jumped on board and travelled 
back to camp. 
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At Battalion H.Q. he became 
a great favourite and wandered 
at will round the tents and 
‘ bashas.”” The Gurkha-major 
had on one occasion to “ shoo ”’ 
him away when he tried to 
follow a defaulter in front of 
the €.0. 

But he grew very large, and 
his feeding became both ex- 
pensive and troublesome. In 
a country such as India or 
Burma, where elephants are 
used for various purposes, there 
are people who understand them. 
In this part of Malaya, however, 
no use is made of elephants, 
although there are plenty of 
them wild in the jungle. Had 
there been available a regular 
Elephant Bill there might have 
been a different end to the tale, 
but in the absence of an Elephant 
Bill the elephant became a 
problem. He uprooted the young 
banana trees in the Mess garden; 
he uprooted a flag-pole as a 
playful gesture; and he eyed 
with a mischievous look the 
canvas hood of a senior officer’s 
jeep. The C.O. felt he could 
not continue to be the official 
custodian of this ever-growing 
monster, and the elephant was 
sent to a zoo, where, one hopes, 
he will live happily ever after- 
wards. 

The other pet, a tiger, is 
also in a zoo; the zoo in 
Regent’s Park. I was present 
at the Company base (this time 
of the 1st Battalion) when it 
was brought in. 

I asked how they caught it, 
and this is what I was told: 
A section of six Gurkhas had 
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gone out to ambush a track 
along which it was thought 
that bandits might move. The 
soldiers were in position just 
after dark, for the enemy was 
expected by moonlight. 

Readers of A. E. W. Mason’s 
‘No Other Tiger’ will remember 
the tenseness and excitement a 
hunter feels as he sits up a 
tree waiting for a tiger. The 
whole jungle seems alive. It 
is a stirring experience; and, 
of course, it is even more 
exciting when you are on the 
ground and not up a tree, and 
when you expect a party of 
armed men intent upon your 
destruction. 

The Gurkhas had not been in 
position long when they heard 
the tremendous roar of a tiger. 
A man who has heard this 
sound at close quarters can 
never forget the tremor of appre- 
hension and excitement that it 
sends through him. Even when 
well armed with a _ double- 
barrelled 500 one feels slightly 
awed. When armed with a 
carbine it must be positively 
terrifying. 

However, the Gurkhas stood 
firm and no one moved a 
muscle. The tiger came nearer; 
so near that some of the men 
said they could hear it breath- 
ing. Every now and then it 
uttered a soul-searching roar. 
It seemed to be pacing round 
and round the soldiery. This 
continued all night. 

Whether the bandits had ever 
intended to pass that way or 
whether they were frightened 
by the roar of the tiger is not 
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known. But they never ap- 
peared, and by the morning 
they were no longer expected. 
So the lance-corporal stood up 
and signalled to his men to 
do likewise. The tiger also 
heard the signal; for there was 
a loud “ Woof,” and one or 
two of the men saw the back 
and tail of a tiger as he bounded 
away through the scrub where 
the ambush was laid. 

Under the direction of the 
lance-corporal the men quartered 
the ground, more from curiosity 
than for any other reason. They 
saw the traces of two tigers, one 
of whom they supposed to be a 
tigress ; and then, deep in the 
grass, they saw a miserable, 
cowering tiger cub. They had 
no desire to kill the little animal; 
and, rightly or wrongly, they 
believed that it would be 
deserted. Rather than leave 
it to its fate they picked it 
up and brought it back to camp 
in a haversack, where it was 
transferred to a basket and 
brought for our inspection. 

It was a tigress, a yellow- 
and-black ball of fat and flesh, 
the size of a very large cat. 
The Gurkha took her out of 
the basket and she struggled 
to get free from his arms. 
She was very nervous, and 
once on the ground she did 
not dart away as though try- 
ing to escape, but crouched, 
shivering. 

They named her Nepti, which 
is Gurkhali for “ snub-nose.”’ 
Gurkhas children—and adults too 
—are often snub-nosed, and the 
name Nepti is sometimes applied 
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as a term of endearment by a 
proud father to his child. So 
Nepti had a child’s name and 
was treated like a child. Soon 
she became accustomed to her 
new surroundings. The soldiers 
off duty played with her, and 
she was quite tame. She dined 
on pork and milk, and slept 
under a soldier’s bed in one 
of the tents. She was a show- 
piece at parties and a favourite 
with all. 

But just as the elephant 
became an embarrassment, 80 
did Nepti. As she got bigger 
she became rather rough, not 
realising her strength. Also she 
needed a mighty helping of 
pork. There was never an 
instance of her actually hurt- 
ing anyone, but it was clearly 
only a matter of time. The 
rations issued to a Gurkha 
battalion often consist of goats 
on the hoof; and goats frisk- 
ing about the camp are not an 
unusual sight. Chickens, too, 
are sometimes kept by the cook, 
and run about unpenned. Nepti 
often made passes at these; 
and on one occasion she was 
seen stalking a Gurkha baby in 
the family lines. Thereafter 
she had to be kept on a lead ; 
and after some negotiation she 
was sent from Singapore to the 
London Zoo, where she is pre- 
sumably on view today. 

It may be said that a zoo 
is a sad fate for a wild animal; 
but in these two cases, but for 
the goodwill of the Gurkhas 
into whose hands they fell, a 
much worse fate might have 
overtaken them both. 

I 
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ANZAC DAY IN BATU PAHAT. 


‘¢ The Commanding Officer and 
All Ranks of the 1st Battalion 
The Fiji Infantry Regiment 
request the pleasure of your 
company at a Dawn Parade at 
Battalion Headquarters in Batu 
Pahat on Anzac Day, 25th 
April 1953.” 

Thus, or in words to that 
effect, ran the invitation; and 
it was a great pleasure to renew 
my acquaintance with 1 F.LR., 
as the Battalion is officially 
called, on my way to Singapore 
on other duty. 

Batu Pahat is on the west 
coast of Malaya, about fifty 
miles north of Singapore Island 
and at the mouth of a wide 
river. We crossed this as_ it 


was growing dusk in the ferry 


and drove to the rest-house. 
The C.0., a New Zealander, 
and his Second-in-Command, a 
Fijian, came to see me, and 
we sat in the verandah talking 
of former times. 

When we had first met I 
barely knew where Fiji was; 
and perhaps some readers will 
have to look at an atlas to 
refresh their memories. The 
people of Fiji are, I believe, 
what are technically known as 
Melanesians with a strong in- 
fusion of Polynesian blood. To 
the uninitiated they look rather 
like Jamaicans. Their soldiers 
are men of terrific physique, 
and in the Battalion sports 
they contrive to equal or beat 
Army records almost as a matter 
of course, particularly in sprints, 
hurdles and field events. They 


are mostly Methodist today ; 
eighty years ago they were 
cannibals. Indeed one of their 
officers introduced a now well- 
known story by announcing in 
the club that he was a Scot 
‘“‘ by absorbtion.” When asked 
to explain, he spoke as follows :— 
‘In the days of my great- 
grandfather, a sailing ship, out- 
ward bound from Glasgow, was 
wrecked on one of the islands. 
The survivors struggled ashore 
and my forefathers eat them ; 
since when, Scottish blood has 
always run in our veins.” 
However, they are great story- 
tellers, the Fijians, and when 
two or three soldiers. gather 
together you often notice that 
one is spinning a yarn and the 
others are listening with atten- 
tion. They are also great singers, 
and almost any platoon can 
produce a more-than-medium 
quality of male choir. This has 
a bearing on what follows. 
Another characteristic that 
struck me on first acquaintance 
is that the soldiers went bare- 
headed, and had the privilege 
of saluting with the right hand 
(‘* tip of the forefinger one inch 
above the right eye’’) when 
not wearing a hat. Malaya 
has, however, somewhat modified 
that. The prickles and spikes 
in the jungle have led the 
Fijians to prefer a jungle hat, 
a deer-stalker type of thing, 
on operations; and today they 
are authorised to wear a green 
beret with the regimental crest 
on it. Nevertheless I have 
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no doubt that orthodox drill 
sergeants of the future will 
still get a few surprises in the 
matter of saluting when bare- 
headed. 

The Fijians have absorbed 
many of the traditions of New 
Zealand, and they have a unique 
position in the British Common- 
wealth and Empire by the 
manner of their joining it. There 
was no question of migration, 
trade or conquest. The Fijians 
joined the Empire of their own 
free will. Tradition has it 
that a letter from the Para- 
mount Chief, King Cakobau 
(pronounced Thackumbough), 
arrived from the blue of the 
Pacific upon the breakfast table 
of Queen Victoria. In it the 
King asked if he and his subjects 
might join her Realm, rather as 
one might join an exclusive 
London club. I venture to 
think that the descendant of 
that Queen will get a very royal 
welcome from the great-grand- 
children of the King when she 
visits Fiji on her Royal Tour. 

On one occasion in Malaya 
I went into the jungle fringe 
with some Fijians to see a 
bandit camp. On our return 
journey a raucous bird gave a 
squawk and flew noisily away. 

“There will be a pig in 
there,’’ whispered the sergeant 
ahead of me, and shortly after- 
wards a corporal contrived with 
a few men to drive the pig 
across our path. No one who 
appreciates nature can fail to 
admire the jungle-lore that 
told the sergeant the pig was 
there, or the jungle-craft that 
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enabled the corporal to make it 
run the way he wanted. 

But we must get back to 
Batu Pahat, where the C.O. 
and his Second - in - Command 
were with me at the rest-house. 
They left early and I turned in 
ready for an early rise. 

At a quarter to six next 
morning my driver and I arrived 
at Battalion H.Q. It was still 
dark, but a light under the 
porch of the bungalow that 
serves as an Orderly Room 
threw a patch of light where 
the C.O., the Padre and the 
visitors were to stand. 

As my eyes grew accustomed 
to the darkness I noticed that 
the Battalion was drawn up 
in a half-circle facing the bunga- 
low. A white flag-pole was 
between us where we stood 
under the porch and the half- 
circle of men facing us. I 
could just discern the pipe- 
clayed belts of the buglers and 
the white anklets of the Regi- 
mental Police. 

The other visitors consisted 
of a New Zealand sea captain, 
a District Officer from a nearby 
district—also a New Zealander— 
the local District Officer and a 
couple of other men. 

Presently the Padre, a Fijian, 
stepped forward under the light 
and spoke these words— 

“Each year, on the 25th of 
April, in the grey light of 
dawn, Service-men, both past 
and present, gather together in 
this form of Dawn Parade in 
remembrance of those who made 
the supreme sacrifice in the 
Australian and New Zealand 
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Army Corps on the shores of 
Gallipoli.” 

’ Then, stealing out of the 


darkness, came the sound of 
male voices; first a tenor to 
set the note, then the volume 
swelling as four hundred men 
took up the refrain :— 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home ! 


As the six majestic verses 
thundered. on, the darkness 
gradually turned into a dim 
ray of light. 

Next followed the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then the C.O. read 
the lesson. ‘The Lord is my 
light. and my salvation; whom 
then shall I fear?” It is a 
fine lesson, taken from Psalm 27. 
It was followed by one more 
short extract from the Psalms, 
and another from St John’s 
Gospel. 

Meantime it was light enough 
for us to see that the flag, the 
Union Jack, was at half-mast, 
and that the Provost Sergeant 
was standing by the flag-pole. 

Under the flag at. half-mast 
the Padre spoke :— 


Padre. With proud thanksgiving 
let us remember our elder 
brethren. 

They shall not grow old as 
we that are left grow old ; 

Age shall not weary them, 
nor the years condemn, 

At the going down of the sun 
and in the morning 

We will remember them. 


All, 


Then again came the tremen- 
dous sound of singing. The 
rhythmical metre of ‘ Onward! 
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Christian Soldiers’ lends itself 
to the quality and volume of 
soldiers’ voices. 

As the sound of the last Amen 
faded, the buglers brought their 
bugles to the ready. The flag 
was slowly lowered by the Pro- 
vost Sergeant, and the lament- 
ing notes of the Last Post rent 
the air. The old flag was 
unshackled and a new silk Union 
Jack bent on in its stead. 

Again the buglers came to 
the ready. To the brisk and. 
lively notes of the Reveille the 
new flag was hoisted. As it 
broke out*at the mast-head a 
gentle breeze caught the flutter- 
ing silk, and it waved proudly 
in the morning air. 

The Padre read the Collect 
for Peace, the Prayer for the 
Queen’s Majesty, and one or 
two other stirring prayers from 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
And what magnificent English 
they are! Then he pronounced 
the Benediction, and the troops 
were marched away to be dis- 
missed on their company parade 
grounds. 

It had been a moving service, 
and what followed might have 
been anticlimax ; but curiously 
it was not, it seemed most 
fitting. All ranks were bidden 
to the canteen, where coffee 
and rum were distributed. 

I am not much good at 
rum at half-past six in the morn- 
ing, and I was relieved when I 
saw preparations for the Kava 
ceremony. In the corner sat 
a Fijian soldier with, before 
him, a wide wooden bowl in 
which was some brown powder, 
like sand. On this another 
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soldier poured water. The spec- 
tators meanwhile clapped their 
hands in rhythm and chanted 
strange sounds in deep bass 
voices. The powder and the 
water were well mixed by press- 
ing into them what looked like 
a handful of tow. This absorbed 
most of the mixture, and was 
wrung out by twisting it over 
the bowl. The result was a 
brownish liquid. It is called 
Yaqona, pronounced Yanngona, 
and is ladled out, in a piece of 
coconut-shell, to each of the 
spectators in turn. As a man 
drinks, the man who handed 
him his portion crouches nearby, 
and everyone claps in unison. 
A bond is forged between the 
man who drinks and the man 
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who gave him to drink. The 
liquid itself is of a nondescript 
taste. It is not alcoholic; yet 
when drunk in quantities, I 
was told, it excites the tippler, 
so that Kava parties, unless 
controlled by military discipline, 
can become riotous. 

This party was, of course, 
conducted on impeccable lines ; 
and as we watched each man 
in turn take his share, we 
talked of the Queen’s forth- 
coming visit to Fiji. It will 
be a great occasion, a British 
Queen attending a Kava cere- 
mony. It will be given her, I 


feel sure, with all the depth of 
genuine feeling for the Crown 
that we perceived on the Dawn 
Parade on Anzac Day. 


Il. A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


BY CAPTAIN N. T. BAGNALL, M.C. 


As dawn slowly broke over 
the Kendong rubber plantation, 
Nam Fook finally persuaded 
the young National Service 
soldier on sentry that he was 
not an inquisitive rubber-tapper, 
but a terrorist wishing to 
surrender. 

We knew all about Nam 
Fook: he had played a leading 
role in the majority of atrocities 
committed round Tampin by 
the 6th Independent Platoon 
of the self-styled Malayan Races 
Liberation Army. His singularly 
unattractive photograph had for 
long occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in our operations room, 
and now his looks did not alter 


the opinion we had formed -of 
him. Thin-faced and shifty- 
eyed, with a long prominent 
nose and protruding ears, he 
sat watching with unconcealed 
interest the preparations being 
made by an alerted patrol. 
The men were not unduly 
excited or impressed by his 
surrender; for most of them 
had already served for three 
continuous years on jungle 
operations, and too frequently 
had had their expectations 
roused to fever pitch by sur- 
rendered terrorists, only to be 
disappointed. Too often they 
had been led back to a camp 
and found it empty, except 
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for a few old worn-out articles 
of clothing and equipment. For 
a comrade’s absence was always 
quickly noticed and the camp 
speedily evacuated. To antici- 
pate anything now from Nam 
Fook would be folly. 

However, one could never be 
certain. The Battalion Second- 
in-Command began the interro- 
gation, which followed the usual 
tedious pattern. He asked a 
simple question through the 
interpreter, who nodded know- 
ingly, turned to Nam Fook and 
immediately started a heated 
and prolonged altercation. It 
was ponderously slow, but gradu- 
ally the story was built up. 
The previous evening Nam Fook 
and four companions had been 
sent from the Communists’ head- 
quarters camp, securely hidden 
in the hills towering 2000 feet 
above us, on a mission to 
collect food from the planta- 
tions below. On reaching the 
plantations the party had divided 
into two, arranging to meet 
forty-eight hours later to begin 
the return journey. Nam Fook 
and a Tamil terrorist had trav- 
elled for several hours to their 
particular area, and had then 
lain down to seize a few hours’ 
sleep before daylight. Nam 
Fook had waited until his 
comrade was sound asleep, had 
shot him dead, concealed their 
weapons and his own uniform 
and then, scantily clad, made 
his way to the platoon de- 
tachment upon the Estate to 
surrender. 

It seemed unbelievable. Here 
was a terrorist prepared to lead 
us to an important camp where 
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twelve of his former comrades 
remained, not expecting him 
back for at least another forty- 
eight hours. To reassure our- 
selves we checked the facts 
with him again and then began 
to ask questions about the 
camp site, layout and sentries. 
These details were forthcoming 
but not reassuring; obviously 
Nam Fook was capable of lead- 
ing us back to his camp, but 
it was going to be difficult for 
us to take full advantage of 
the opportunity. The camp was 
sited on the very source of a 
stream near the crest of the 
range of hills; on the downhill 
side of the camp there was an 
almost sheer drop, making an 
approach from that direction 
impossible, and the other three 
sides were guarded by sentries 
posted in commanding and con- 
cealed positions. 

In this type of warfare sight 
is not the predominant sense 
until actual contact with the 
enemy is made. Long before 
you can see your opponent it 
is possible to smell or hear him. 
After months of man-hunting 
in the dense tropical jungle, 
where visibility rarely extends 
to fifteen feet, the senses of 
hearing and smell are aroused 
and sharpened, even among men 
born and bred in cities. Senses 
are even more keenly developed 
among our enemies, for they 
live in perpetual danger. A 
false footstep, the careless knock 
of a weapon, the smell of a 
cigarette, can each individually 
ruin an operation. So, when 
ordered to take a patrol and 
attack Nam Fook’s camp, I 
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selected a small party, to facili- 
tate control and to cut noise 
to the minimum. 

Preparations were soon com- 
pleted, and shortly after 10 
AM. eight of us climbed into 
an open Dodge 15-cwt. truck 
armed with automatics, Ameri- 
can carbines, Australian Owen 
guns and one Bren gun. In 
addition there was Nam Fook, 
now dressed in jungle-green and 
armed with one of our short 
light-weight jungle rifles, and 
there was Voon Ming, a terrorist 
who had surrendered nearly a 
year before and had ever since 
served continuously and fear- 
lessly with me. He was in- 
valuable upon these occasions ; 
for he reassured the newcomer, 
knew exactly what he wanted 
to find out before an operation, 
knew the enemy’s habits back- 
wards, and above all else, in 
some extraordinary way, under- 
stood my broken Malay. He 
thus became my interpreter, 
bodyguard, adviser and friend. 
I cannot affirm that he was 
never without fault, but since 
there were no women with us 
in the jungle he was faultless 
while on operations. Other than 
our weapons and a wireless set, 
we carried no equipment or 
food, so as to minimise noise 
and fatigue during the tortuous 
climb ahead. 

Within fifteen minutes’ driving 
we arrived at the point where 
we were to leave the com- 
parative freedom of the road 
and enter the jungle. It had 
been hot outside, the sun had 
climbed high into the sky and 
the deadening heat of a mature 
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day lay over the land. In 
the jungle it was cooler, and 
as soon as we had accustomed 
ourselves to the gloom we 
moved off in single file up 
into the hills. Nam Fook led 
the way and I was directly 
behind him. He followed no 
noticeable path, but zigzagged 
steadily upwards with scarcely 
@ pause, as though he was on 
some clearly definable and well- 
known route. 

We halted for a generous 
ten minutes every -hour, and 
while the patrol crouched con- 
cealed round us, Nam Fook 
and Voon Ming scratched dia- 
grams on the ground and I 
asked endless questions. It was 
during one of these halts that 
Nam Fook unwittingly gave us 
the key to the problem of 
attack. I was questioning him 
about the sentries when he 
suddenly recalled that one of 
them was, for some reason un- 
known to him, withdrawn half 
an hour before last light. The 
other two remained in position 
until darkness, after which there 
would be only one positioned 
inside the camp. Yes, he was 
quite sure about it, he had 
himself done a turn of sentry 
on that particular post. 

The plan then formed itself 
in my mind: we would approach 
the camp from where the sentry 
had been withdrawn and deploy 
round it during the night, attack- 
ing at dawn. I had never heard 
of such a night deployment, 
but it was obviously our only 
chance and somehow we should 
have to manage. My men 
were outstanding—enthusiastic, 
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skilled and experienced. I could 
rely upon them entirely. 

We climbed endlessly until, 
about 4.30 Pp.M., Nam Fook 
halted us. We were within a 
few hundred yards of the camp. 
We spread out, concealed our- 
selves and listened. Nothing 
happened for the first hour, 
and I began to fear that some- 
how news of Nam Fook’s sur- 
render had reached the terrorists 
when, suddenly. there was the 
unmistakable clang of a metal 
pot striking rock. It was 
repeated again a few minutes 
later. There could be no doubt, 
the camp was still occupied. 
Nam Fook was delighted, and 
signalled to me that the terrorists 
were preparing their evening 
meal. We lay tense and ex- 
cited, listening intently for 
another hour, until Nam Fook 
assured me we could begin to 
follow up the withdrawn sentry. 

For the last half-hour of 
daylight we edged our way 
forward in single file. The 
dying light played endless tricks, 
and once I could have sworn a 
khaki-clad figure slunk off be- 
tween the trees to give warning 
of our approach. But it was 
only an illusion. We continued 
the cautious breath-holding ap- 
proach until, as the last slender 
fingers of light withdrew and 
the phosphorescence began to 
glow from the jungle floor in 
the gathering darkness, we 
arrived undetected within fifty 
yards of the camp. We could 
now plainly hear the chatter 
and bustle as the _ terrorists 
settled down for the night. I 
called softly to my men, and 
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they grouped themselves round 
me, no longer individually identi- 
fiable in the mounting darkness. 
In a tense whisper I ran over 
the plan for the last time. We 
would remain in our present 
position until 1 A.M.; then we 
would divide into two parties. 
Sergt. Awty with his party 
would work forward to the near 
edge of the camp and extend 
as far round to their left as 
they could. I would take the 
remainder on a right hook up- 
hill, in an attempt to reach the 
far side of the camp. There 
was to be no firing until I 
opened up myself, unless we 
were surprised. 

The success of the whole 
plan depended upon the skill 
and determination of each man 
to work completely alone, over 
the most difficult country im- 
aginable, without being able to 
see his hands in front of his 
face.. They would have to feel 
their way round and over 
obstacles that were hazardous 
enough in daylight. To keep 
direction they would have to 
use the occasional flash of the 
sentry’s torch as he picked his 
way round the camp, or flashed 
its inquisitive beam into the 
surrounding darkness. It was 
a friendly guiding light and 
of no danger, the frail beam 
soon absorbed in the tangle 
of undergrowth and trees that 
surrounded the camp. 

We lay down to wait. I 
did not dare begin to move 
before 1 A.M., in case some 
restless sleeper added yet an- 
other pair of wakeful ears to 
those of the sentry. As I lay 
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there between Nam Fook, on 
one side of me, and the terrorists 
on the other, I began thinking 
how very far it was from my 
quiet home in Sussex. But 
other and more pressing thoughts 
soon occupied my mind. I had 
not asked Nam Fook at what 
time the day sentries went 
out again. His answer was 
disturbing—6 A.M. Unless they 
passed unsuspectingly through 
us and so to safety, we would 
have to fight in semi-darkness. 
But there was nothing I could 
do now, so I whiled away the 
time wondering if my carbine 
would fire all right, or whether 
I should secure the pin in my 
grenade, which was slung on 
my belt; I would then be less 
prepared yet less likely to blow 
myself to bits while crawling 
over the broken ground. I 


finally compromised by open- 
ing out one side of the split-pin. 

At about this stage I prayed 
for rain—rain that would deaden 
our every move and drive the 


sentry under cover. No rain 
came then, but when at last it 
was 1 A.M., and we started to 
crawl inch by inch on our 
various courses, I felt sure it 
was on its way; for a wind 
was getting up, and though we 
could not feel it, the gentle 
groaning and rustling of the 
trees above us told of its presence. 

I had decided to keep my 
party together until we had 
worked round to a point, beyond 
the camp, from where each man 
would stand a greater chance 
of individually arriving on the 
objective. Progress was pathetic- 
ally slow; the path was strewn 
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with enormous boulders, fallen 
trees and tangled undergrowth, 
but we could not risk the noise 
that might result from one try- 
ing to go faster. Frequently 
we had to halt to re-orientate 
ourselves with the camp. Then 
I heard the rain. At first it 
was like the roar of distant surf 
beating upon open beaches, but 
as I lay listening, the wind 
increased in violence and the 
sound grew in intensity, and 
the rain came crashing and 
rolling over the jungle canopy 
above us. In an instant we 
were soaked, our thin jungle- 
green uniforms stuck limply to 
our chilled bodies, and the rain 
coursed down our backs in 
cascades. It did not matter; 
we could now move more freely 
—that is, as freely as a blind 
man—and move we did, clutch- 
ing the belt of the man in front, 
slipping and stumbling round 
the hillside. The sentry’s light 
had gone, so we steered by 
compass and Nam Fook’s in- 
tuition, keeping well up the 
hillside out from the camp until, 
at 4 a.M., I thought we must 
have reached a point beyond 
and behind the camp. Any 
further movement might prove 
disastrous, so we sat down 
sodden and cold while the 
storm raged unabated round 
us. Shortly after 5 A.M. the 
rain ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun, and we peered round 
for a glimpse of the sentry’s 
light; but we were too far 
away. However, the gods were 
kind to us. Suddenly, in front 
and slightly to our right, there 
was the unmistakable flicker of 
12 
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a flame, barely visible through 
the trees. The terrorists were 
preparing breakfast. 

Slowly we began to inch 
forward again; the going was 
easier now, the ground sloped 
downwards, and it was wet; we 
could no longer be betrayed 
by the fatal crack of a dry 
twig. As we moved, the light 
from the fire grew in strength, 
and other lights became dis- 
eernible as the terrorists began 
their day. When we were within 
forty yards of the camp, Nam 
Fook stopped and signed that 
he considered it highly inex- 
pedient for him to approach 
any nearer. It was immaterial 
to me what he did at this stage, 
provided he kept quiet, so I 
left him there crouching behind 
a tree, but not before I had 
impressed upon him that should 
he start firing behind us when 
the action began, I would not 
hesitate to expend one of my 
precious carbine magazines on 
him. 

A few yards farther on we 
split up, and each man edged 
forward on his own. I worked 
slowly towards a gigantic tree 
that stood on the very edge of 
the camp perimeter. Movement 
was becoming comparatively 
simple, the undergrowth had 
been cleared by the terrorists 
and there was a lot of noise 
from within the camp _ itself. 
I reached the tree and paused 
a moment before cautiously peer- 
ing round it. A few feet away 
was one of the huts; in and 
round it, illuminated by their 
own torches, were half a dozen 
terrorists in the process of getting 
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up; farther to my left was the 
fire which had guided us for 
the last part of the move, and 
round it the shadowy forms of 
the cooks intent on the prepara- 
tion of breakfast. Away to the 
right more lights indicated the 
position of other huts. It was 
absorbingly interesting; I had 
never before had the chance 
of such a leisurely and informal 
view of our enemies; but, not 
wanting my inquisitive face to 
be noticed, I carefully with- 
drew behind the cover of the 
tree. I turned over the dial 
of my watch ; it was ten minutes 
to six. 

I tried leaning with my back 
against the tree, but disliked 
facing the wrong way, so moved 
back a few feet and, feeling 
rather exposed, knelt down to 
wait. I did not want to begin 
the attack until the light was 
strong enough for us to see, 
but at a few minutes past six 
I was given no alternative. 
Round the tree, shining a torch 
and looking twice human size, 
came a terrorist obviously going 
out on sentry. I let him approach 
to within a couple of feet 
before giving him a quick burst 
from my carbine, and without 
waiting to see him fall, leapt 
forward so that I could fire 
round the tree. 

I had not really noticed the 
noise of my own shots, but 
now as I was still moving there 
was an intense shattering roar 
as every sort of weapon came 


to life. It must have been 
terrifying; nothing else was 
audible. Reaching the tree, I 


was in time to discharge the 
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remainder of the magazine at 
a fleeting figure dashing through 
the camp; then, pausing to 
extract the pin from my grenade, 
I momentarily listened to the 
noise of battle. A few yards 
away I could hear the short 
stabbing bursts of the Bren, 
its tracers streaking through 
the camp to disappear into the 
darkness beyond. Then for a 
few hectic minutes I was engulfed 
in action myself, but it was 
all over very soon, and when 
the reverberating echo of the 
last shot faded slowly away 
a mantle of silence and stillness 
crept over the camp, leaving 
only the fire flickering eerily 
to cast broken shadows against 
the sides of the adjacent huts. 
We waited still and tensely 
observant for any movement 
or sound of danger, and as we 
waited the comforting every- 
day noises of the jungle slowly 
returned ; thousands of insects, 
recovered from the stunned 
silence, joined in excited screech- 
ing song. 

It was time to make a move. 
After shouting instructions I 
stepped warily into the camp, 
flanked by two of my men. 
Nearing the middle I noticed 
with satisfaction that three dead 
terrorists lay huddled together 
just as they had fallen. But 
we were not concerned with the 
dead and moved slowly on, 
crouched and wary. As we 
approached the fire there was 
a sudden movement; we were 
taking no chances; three auto- 
matics clattered sharply and a 
fourth terrorist rolled slowly 
over onto his back. 
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We continued the sweep 
through the camp without 
further incident and I called up 
the rest of the patrol. They 
appeared from all sides grin- 
ning cheerfully through mud- 
begrimed faces, and talking in 
unprintably virulent language 
about their various experiences 
during the night. A quick 
check reassured me that the 
complete patrol was present, 
and, miraculously enough, un- 
harmed. The danger from the 
surprised terrorists had been 
small, but nine of us had fired 
our automatic weapons into a 
very confined space with no 
exact idea where the other 
members of the patrol were 
positioned. It had been an 
unavoidable risk, justified by 
the results. 

We checked the number of 
terrorists we had killed and 
collected their scattered weapons, 
clothing and equipment. Within 
half an hour we had gathered 
in seven dead men; their acces- 
sories included a Sten gun 
captured by them from an 
ambushed police patrol a few 
months previously. The wire- 
less had been set up and I 
passed on the news to Battalion 
Headquarters in Tampin. When 
possible we always brought out 
our kills for identification and 
propaganda, but we were obvi- 
ously ineapable of doing so 
alone, and it was arranged that 
I should meet and guide in a 
large carrying party from where 
we had entered the jungle the 
previous day. 

Leaving the patrol in the 
camp under Sergt. Awty, I 
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set off with Voon Ming and Nam 
Fook ; we travelled swiftly with- 
out halts, following no track or 
stream, but twisting and turning 
to choose the easiest going, and 
always moving steadily down- 
hill towards the road snaking 
beneath us. Shortly after 10 
A.M. we emerged into the brilliant 
glare of the sun, a few hundred 
yards from where we had entered 
and where now a convoy of 
trucks stood halted. I fired 
my carbine into the air to 
attract attention and sat down 
to watch the men running back 
to their vehicles and move up 
to us. As they approached 
I was amazed at what I saw; 
here were men well known to 
me at Battalion Headquarters 
but whom I had never expected 
to see clothed and equipped 


ready to plunge into the jungle. 
There were storemen, drivers, 
clerks, cooks and pioneers all 
looking rather self-conscious in 


their clean, unused and un- 
accustomed kit. There had been 
a call for volunteers from Head- 
quarter Company to act as a 
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carrying party, and they had 
all come forward. For a few 
minutes I answered a barrage 
of questions; then I turned to 
make the gruelling ascent again, 
with the porters forming an 
unmilitary tail behind me. 

The round journey was com- 
pleted without incident or ex- 
citement, and as I stood 
watching the last men climbing 
wearily back into their trucks, 
I felt that their early enthusiasm 
had been sadly blunted by the 
exhaustion of the long tortuous 
march and the gruesome loads. 
But as I got into my own 
jeep I reflected that it hardly 
mattered what they were feel- 
ing now ; later, in the canteen, 
their stories would be told 
and retold to those who had 
remained behind, and should 
we ever require porters in such 
numbers again the same old 
faces would be there, excited 
by the prospect of another “ bit 
of jungle bashing after them 
bloody bandits.’’ The fact that 
the bandits were already dead 
was immaterial. 
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STARTING SOMETHING, 


BY CAPTAIN LIONEL DAWSON, R.N. 


LoYALTy to the broadside 
guns of the old wooden ships 
died hard, and it is strange to 
recall that the rotating gun- 
turret, now mounted even in 
our destroyers, was for long the 
subject of fierce and bitter argu- 
ment. That argument may be 
said, indeed, to have begun 
with blows rather than words. 
Turret-ships of a kind were pro- 
duced by most countries during 
and after the Crimea, but it was 
not until the American Civil 
War that the struggle between 
the two systems first came to a 
head. Here is the story of the 
first encounter—the Monitor, of 
the North, versus the Merrimac, 
the armoured treasure of the 
Confederate Navy. 

At her launching the Merri- 
mac was a wooden frigate of 
3500 tons and considered the 
finest product of the American 
shipbuilding yards. On a cruise 
to England in 1856 her size and 
powerful armament aroused 
considerable comment. By then 
she had several sisters, and she, 
with the great majority of the 
other American men-of-war, was 
in the hands of the North when 
the war began. When, how- 
ever, Norfolk Navy yard, where 
she was lying, was threatened 
by the Confederates, the Merri- 
mac, with such other craft as 
were there, was burnt. She 
sank before much damage was 


done, and when, in due course, 
the Confederates occupied the 
town, they decided to raise her 
and turn her into an armoured 
battery such as had been used 
in the Baltic and Black Sea 
during the Crimean War. 

The South could not hope to 
compete with the North, at sea, 
unless they produced some naval 
weapon which could be manned 
by a small crew; for trained 
sailors were as scanty as ships of 
war. Moreover, the South were 
deprived of most of their regular 
engineers and constructors, who, 
in general, with the West 
Pointers, adhered to the North. 

It was a certain Commander 
Brooke to whom the design of 
the South’s first ironclad was 
entrusted. He was assisted by 
@ young constructor named 
Porter, and followed the de- 
signs of a Mr Stevens who had 
worked on a floating battery in 
the 40’s of the century. As a 
preliminary, the Merrimac (re- 
named Virginia after conversion, 
but the older title is better 
known) had such upper works 
as had not been destroyed by 
the fire removed, and was cut 
down to the water-line. Upon 
this hull was built a rectangular 
casemate, 170 feet long, built of 
pine with oak superimposed and 
two layers of iron plating two 
inches thick clamped onto the 
outside—armour that had been 
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rolled from rails in the one 
foundry available to the South- 
erners. The roof of the case- 
mate was a grating twenty feet 
wide, so there was no head 
protection whatever. 

There were no masts, and the 
funnel was not protected in any 
way. The ‘‘ pilot-house,”’ situ- 
ated at the forward end of the 
casemate and rising about three 
feet above the deck, had four 
inches of armour on it, and the 
whole iron plating of the case- 
mate sloped down some two 
feet under water and projected 
slightly from the hull. 

Of her 280 feet of length, 
some fifty feet at each end of 
the hull were left unprotected 
—a peculiarity to be found in 
our own battleships of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. Her stern was nearly 
flush with the water, and her 
stem was fitted with a cast-iron 
ram sticking out four feet beyond 
it—for it was the period when 
the ram was considered of almost 
equal importance to the gun. 

In the casemates, their gun- 
ports five feet above the water- 
line, were mounted ten guns in 
all. A number of other guns of 
odd calibre were fitted where 
room could be found for them. 
The engines of this curious craft 
were considered not to have 
suffered much from their sub- 
mersion, but this proved to be 
an optimistic estimate. Three 


hundred picked soldiers manned 
her. 

She was a rough-and-ready 
job, and a complete departure 
from the ship designs of the day. 
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Lack of iron and facilities for 
rolling plates delayed her com- 
pletion until March 1862, 
although the conversion had 
begun in the summer of ’61. 
Captain Buchanan, U.S.N., took 
command of her, with Lieu- 
tenant Jones, another regular 
officer who had espoused the 
Southern cause, as his First 
Lieutenant. 

It was not until the late 
summer of that same year that 
President Lincoln, concerned by 
the news of the building of the 
Merrimac, initiated, through the 
advertisement columns of a 
Washington newspaper, a cam- 
paign for suitable designs for an 
armoured ship. He had, how- 
ever, all the resources of the 
North behind him, and that 
enabled him almost to catch up; 
but not quite, as the sequel 
shows. As the result of his 
inquiries, a Swedish inventor 
resident in the U.S.A. and of 
considerable reputation, one 
Captain Ericsson, submitted 
designs for an “ invulnerable 
ship’ and, by September, had 
persuaded the Navy Board to 
construct her at his own risk— 
i.e., if a failure, all cash paid on 
account was to be returned. 
The whole transaction appears 
very odd to us today, but it 
must be realised how disturb- 
ing the innovation appeared to 
the shipbuilders of those times. 
When they saw what was emerg- 
ing from Ericsson’s brain, they 
must have been even more dis- 
turbed ; for it seemed unlikely 
that the new vessel would even 
float. 
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Speed of construction gov- 
erned the plans to a large 
extent, coupled with the proviso 
that she must be of light draught 
to fight in the shoal waters where 
her enemies were to be found. 
She had, accordingly, to be 
small, as had the number of her 
guns, since no extensive battery 
met these conditions. The 
turret, with all-round fire, heavy 
armour, and a minimum of 
armament of the largest size 
compatible with buoyancy, was 
Ericsson’s answer. 

His plan embodied the prin- 
ciple of the turret as we know 
it today. In this country, 
Captain Coles had submitted 
designs for a turret-ship inde- 
pendently a year before, and 
it seems that Denmark had 
actually adopted some form of 
turret system. On the other 


side of the Atlantic, however, 


the idea was a revolution in 
naval thought. 

The innovation out-Virginia’d 
the Merrimac. The turret, how- 
ever, so the inventor asserted, 
was no new thing but was 
known to the ancient Greeks. 
It only remained to apply it to 
the conditions of the day. 

The keel of the new ship was 
laid in October 1861; she was 
launched three months later and 
ready for sea in mid-February. 
She was named the Monitor, 
was of 1000 tons and 172 feet 
long, with a beam of 42 feet and 
a draught of only 10 feet. 

In appearance she looked like 
a raft built on top of a ship’s 
bottom ; for her sides were con- 
structed with a _ considerable 
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overhang from the lower hull. 
This arrangement proved to be 
a bad one in anything of a sea- 
way, as can be imagined—nor 
have I found any practical 
advantage suggested for it. She 
was crammed with gadgets in- 
vented by her designer on the 
spur of the moment, but they 
seem to have worked moderately 
well in practice. 

As a result of all the top- 
weight—for the overhang alone 
carried five inches of iron pro- 
tection—the hull was practi- 
cally awash, only two feet of 
the overhang emerging. Both 
anchor and screw were also 
sheltered by the overhang, and 
one example of Ericsson’s 
** gadgets’ was the device by 
which the anchor could be let 
go without exposing anyone—a 
trick which puzzled the South- 
erners for a long time in deal- 
ing with the Monitor and her 
successors. 

The turret itself stood in the 
centre of the ship, twenty feet 
in diameter inside and protected 
by eight inches of iron armour. 
The pivot rested on the ship’s 
bottom, and the top was pro- 
tected by rolled iron with grat- 
ings and sliding hatches. It 
carried two eleven-inch smooth- 
bore ‘‘ Dahlgren” guns firing 
projectiles of 135 to 166 pounds 
weight. Since these guns were 
muzzle-loaders, solid iron ‘* port 
stoppers,” poised pendulum-like 
on the roof, closed the ports 
when the guns came in to be 
reloaded. 

There was a pilot-house, pro- 
tected by thick armour, sticking 
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up four feet above the deck, with 
room in it for the wheel and 
three people, at a pinch. The 
top protection was not bolted 
down in case anyone wished to 
get out in a hurry. It could not 
have been an easy place from 
which to con the ship; for the 
sight-holes were narrow, and the 
Vertical view at 200 yards was 
very constricted. 

She had two squat square 
funnels, and two “ blow-holes ” 
projecting higher than the pilot- 
house, whose duty was to remove 
foul air. Since the whole venti- 
lation of the ship, however, was 
artificial, the atmosphere inside, 
charged as it was with all the 
fumes from the boiler-room and 
engine-room, was very bad. The 
system had one merit in that it 
blew the smoke out of the turret, 
a not inconsiderable service in 
the days of black powder. Lieu- 
tenant Worden commanded her, 
with Lieutenant Greene as second- 
in-command, Engineer Newton 
in charge of the machinery, and 
a small picked crew. 

The Monitor, when completed, 
had a bad press, naval officers 
in particular—as was to be 
expected—damning her, with no 
praise at all, as a death-trap. 
Only one senior officer stood by 
her, Admiral Porter, who was of 
the opinion that she was “ the 
strongest fighting vessel in the 
world and could whip anything 
afloat.”” This proved to be an 
exaggeration, but, in the event, 
she certainly could be said to 
neutralise anything the South- 
erners had so far produced. 

“Her trial trip was not a 
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success ; for neither her engines 
nor her steering-gear worked 
properly, and both gun-carriages 
went out of action after their 
first round. Her rudder, also, 
was found to be out of line—the 
error of a draughtsman. In 
three days, however, her de- 
signer, stubbornly resisting any 
suggestions of the Navy Yard, 
had all this remedied. 

Meanwhile, things were mov- 
ing. On 8th March a formidable 
Northern squadron lay in 
Hampton Roads. All were 
wooden broadside ships, some 
being sailing-vessels. Two of 
them were sister-ships of the 
Merrimac before her conversion. 
Lulled to a false sense of security 
by faulty information about the 
state and efficiency of the South- 
ern champion which had been 
‘planted’ with the Federal 
command, the ships lay, on 
this fine March morning, with 
clothes drying in the rigging, 
and boats at the booms. 

The sailing-frigates Cumber- 
land and Congress lay off the 
point of the peninsula on which 
lies Newport News. One bell in 
the afternoon watch had just 
struck when the quartermaster 
of the Congress, observing smoke 
rising above the trees that 
fringed the Norfolk estuary, 
reported to his officer of the 
watch, ‘“‘I believe that thing is 
coming down at last.’ 

He was right. Early that 
morning the Merrimac had 
sailed on the trial trip which was 
also to be her first experience of 
action. Captain Buchanan was 
a sick man and not at his best, 
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believing that he was engaged 
in a desperate adventure. He 
had, indeed, at the head of his 
company, received communion 
before he sailed. His crew had 
little confidence in their ship, 
and were themselves untrained. 
The guns had never been fired, 
the engines were in a bad way 
and could not keep going for 
more than a watch at a time, 
and even then could scarcely 
move the ship. The wheel was 
unprotected and its action in- 
adequate, and she turned very 
slowly at such speed as she could 
muster. 

Nevertheless, the Southerners 
in general had high hopes of her, 
even if those on board were not 
80 sanguine. A cheering crowd, 
carried by numerous steamers, 
accompanied her as she passed 
down the estuary with some 


half-dozen small gunboats in 


attendance. The scene was 
reminiscent of the preliminaries 
to the Shannon and Chesapeake 
engagement of fifty years before. 
The Merrimac steamed as far 
as the middle ground shoal in 
Hampton Roads, passing to the 
westward of it, so as to bring 
her to grips first of all with the 
Cumberland. The _ spectators 
withdrew. 

The Northern ships beat to 
quarters, sending a gunbeat, the 
Zouave, to tease what her com- 
manding officer described as 
** the roof of a barn with a huge 
chimney.”’ But her 32-pounder 
rifled gun did no damage, and 
the barn and chimney ignored 
her, standing slowly on towards 
her two large enemies. By 
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1 P.M. she was under heavy fire 
from both of them and from 
shore batteries, and the Northern 
officers were horrified to see the 
projectiles glance off her hull 
like peas. 

For more than an hour this 
went on until, at last, the bow 
port shutter in Merrimac was 
raised and out came the nose of 
a 7-inch rifled gun. The first 
round was a direct hit at some 
200 yards, which created carnage 
in the Cumberland’s after quar- 
ters. The Merrimac then passed 
down the side of the Congress, 
both ships giving and receiv- 
ing broadsides. At that range 
the effect upon the wooden 
ships was horrible—nearly all 
the casualties were mortally 
wounded or killed outright. 
The quartermaster, who had 
first reported the Merrimac’s 
advance, lost both legs and 
died entreating his shipmates to 
stand firm, and indeed it seemed 
as if the enemy was retreat- 
ing, and cheers rose from 
the shambles of the Congress’s 
decks. 

Buchanan, however, had 
decided to finish off the Cum- 
berland by ramming and, turn- 
ing clumsily round, treated the 
point-blank fire which was 
poured into or, rather, at him, 
as if it were blank. He struck 
her in the fore-channels and 
sent her heeling over, then 
backed out, leaving his ram 
stuck into her. It was now 
nearly three o’clock. 

Firing his bow chaser into the 
stricken ship, he demanded her 
surrender. Lieutenant Norris, 
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left in command, refused, and 
she went down, after enduring 
the Merrimac’s fire, supported 
by some of the gunboats, for 
another half-hour, working her 
guns against her impervious 
opponent to the last. It was a 
great if useless feat of arms, 
performed without hope of 
success. 

Now the Southerners turned 
on the Congress again, and she, 
seeing the fate of her sister, set 
her jib and topsails and, assisted 
by the Zouave, made for shoal 
water and ran herself aground. 
Here, if she was unable to move, 
she at least lengthened the range 
of her subsequent purgatory, 
since her armoured opponent 
could not float close enough to 
deliver the coup-de-grdce. But 
it only lengthened the agony for 
her, and she had to endure an 
hour’s cannonade before, with 
no powder left, and alight fore 
and aft, her decks littered with 
dead and wounded, her flag was 
hauled down and the survivors 
made for the shore. 

This was the end of the 
Merrimac’s day; for although 
she tried to close the Minnesota, 
another of the big Northern 
ships, the light was beginning 
to fail and her pilot declined to 
risk his unwieldy charge among 
the shoals any longer. She was 
the sole hope of the South, and 
it seemed that she could easily 
finish the job the following day. 

The North had lost two fine 
ships, and at least 250 officers 
and men were dead, with an 
even larger number of wounded. 
On board the Merrimac two 
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men had been killed and eight 
wounded, among them Buch- 
anan, but slightly. The ship, 
however, had had such a ham- 
mering that she was considerably 
weakened. No projectile had 
come through the armour, but 
every projection outside the hull 
had been shot away. 

At nine o’clock that night the 
Monitor steamed into Hampton 
Roads, a few hours too late to 
have turned the tables. She 
very nearly did not arrive at all. 
Manned by a crew who were 
strange to her, only intended 
for close waters, and with a 
speed of no more than six knots 
all out, she had been sent to 
face the Atlantic in tow of a 
tug, and with a gunboat escort. 
The first day out from New 
York was fine, but with the 
second day came a falling glass, 


a rising wind, and a rising sea 
which swept her fore and aft. 


The hatches leaked, water 
poured down the low funnel 
and the blow-holes, and came 
in through the hawse-pipe and 
patent anchoring arrangements. 
It cascaded under and into the 
turret, the turret itself having 
for some reason been left in its 
harbour position—raised from 
the deck instead of lowered on 
to its training-ring—and the gap 
was filled only with oakum. 
Inside the little ship condi- 
tions were indescribable. The 
fumes in the engine-room drove 
out the engine-room ratings, 
two of them being brought out 
unconscious; the ventilation 
broke down, and soon the fires 
were so low that there was no 
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steam for the pumps, and the 
hand-pumps could not take the 
water to the top of the turret, 
which was the only opening in 
bad weather. They bailed her 
with buckets and, although the 
wind moderated for a _ while, 
enabling the ship to be freed of 
water, it soon worsened again. 
To cap all, her steering-gear 
went. From the anchor well 
came terrible screams and wails 
which sounded to the harassed 
crew like the “‘ death groans of 
twenty men,” but which were 
really caused — although they 
did not know it at the time—by 
the compression of the air in 
this confined space as the ship 
worked. 

Despite all, by the morning of 
the 8th the flotilla was in calm 
water, and in sound of the firing 
by 4PM. The pilot gave them 
the news when he boarded, and 
by nine o’clock the Monitor was 
at anchor with all hands working 
feverishly to be ready for what 
the morrow might bring forth. 

Neither of the protagonists 
was in especially good shape the 
next day, as can be imagined. 
The crew of the Merrimac, how- 
ever, had had their confidence in 
their ship restored, even if she 
had been knocked about in the 
process. The Monitor had still 
to be proved. 

The Southerners caught sight 
of her coming in by the light of 
the burning Congress. Buchanan 
out of action, Lieutenant Jones 
had taken command. He was 
an officer of considerable experi- 
ence, and recognised in this 
strange and puny craft his true 
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antagonist, one that must be 
disposed of before he could 
reach and complete the de- 
struction of the remaining 
unarmoured ships of the enemy. 
So, like Goliath seeking David, 
he brought his ship down to 
the attack as soon as it was 
light. 

In the pilot-house of the 
Monitor was Worden with the 
quartermaster and a somewhat 
seared pilot. Inside the turret, 
sixteen sailors under Lieutenant 
Greene and Engineer Stimers 
struggled with the guns and the 
machinery that trained them. 
Again a crowd from both sides 
lined the shores to watch the 
issue. They were to be provided 
with an _ interesting display, 
though less bloody than that of 
the previous afternoon. 

At 8.30 the Merrimac opened 
the ball with her bow-chaser, 
but could not hit the small 
target offered. The Monitor 
held her fire until she was close 
upon her antagonist, when she 
let loose at point-blank range 
with her two guns firing 170-lb. 
projectiles. They bounced 
harmlessly off the Merrimac’s 
casemate armour. This was 
largely the consequence of using 
only a 15-lb. charge in guns 
which, it was later learnt, could 
safely have carried double that 
weight. Now the whole of the 
Southerners’ starboard battery 
came into action, and projectiles 
began hitting the Monitor’s 
turret. Although the concussion 
was severe, no one was hurt, and 
none of the hits penetrated the 
armour. 
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The spirits of the small North- 
ern band rose at once. Both 
ships now reloaded—a lengthy 
process: seven minutes in 
Monitor to fifteen in Merrimac 
—and tried again. The Monitor 
was using solid shot which broke 
up on impact, and the Merrimac, 
having visualised unarmoured 
foes, had only shell and grape. 

As it was, although it was 
hammer-and-tongs, no harm was 
done to either. The Monitor 
had the advantage, however, in 
manceuvrability and speed, and 
her turret enabled her to keep 
her guns at least more or less 
“on” in any direction, while 
the small gunports of the Merri- 
mac confined her arc of fire. 

But it was not all too easy 
in the Northern ship; for the 
revolving engine of the turret 
was giving a lot of trouble. It 
was difficult to start and more 
difficult still to stop, and in the 
whirligig, shrouded in dense 
clouds of smoke which obliter- 
ated the marks on the primitive 
bearing-are, the crew had no 
idea what bearing, or, indeed, 
which beam, their guns were 
on. Furthermore, the layers’ 
only sighting-view was through 
the gunports, which were nearly 
closed when the guns were out, 
and entirely blocked by the 
port-stoppers when they were 
in. There were no sight-holes. 

To counteract shot, or the 
musketry fire laid on these ports 
whenever they came into view, 
the turret was always swinging 
round as soon as the guns had 
fired. The wonder is that the 
gunlayers ever hit anything at 
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all. The turret was started and, 
as the enemy came into view, 
the guns were fired ‘“‘on the 
fly.” Care had also to be taken 
not to hit the pilot-house, the 
speaking-tube from which had 
been cut almost at once, necessi- 
tating a train of men outside 
to pass orders. These men 
must have felt uncomfortably 
naked and, either from this or 
from the fact that one of them 
had never been to sea before and 
was unaccustomed to nautical 
language, the orders became 
somewhat garbled. Another 
drawback was the danger of 
firing aft ; for the blast over the 
boilers, which were only just 
below decks, would have done 
them little good. So far, how- 
ever, the only casualties were 
two or three men knocked out 
temporarily by concussion. 

Seeing that he was getting no 
forrader with his guns, Worden 
decided to ram. His first 
attempt to hit and damage the 
screw missed, the ships just 
grazing as the Monitor’s twin 
guns let fly. Again they failed 
to get inside the armour, but 
they did dent it. Jones, seeing 
that his enemy could easily 
out-manceuvre him, and finding 
his steam-pressure dropping, the 
funnel having been shot away, 
decided to get clear of this 
troublesome gnat and see what 
he could do to finish off the 
stranded Minnesota not far 
away. 

Here, however, he reckoned 
without his pilot, who, with an 
anxious eye on that ship’s broad- 
side, deliberately put his: charge 
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ashore instead of taking her up 
to the enemy. There she stuck 
for a while, Worden circling 
round looking for another oppor- 
tunity to ram; but Jones, as 
soon as he had got his ship afloat 
again, kept out of his way some- 
how and once more turned on 
his principal opponent, having 
only hit the Minnesota with one 
shell and disabled the tug that 
was lying alongside her. 

He decided to try the ram ; or, 
to be more exact (since he had 
left his ram in the Cumberland), 
his idea was to drive his oppo- 
nent under by running his stem 
over the Monitor’s upper deck. 
Mustering all the speed his 
shaky engines could produce, he 
bore down on her and hit her, 
remaining locked with her for 
a short while, during which 
boarders were called for. Before 
they could get away, the Monitor 
slid away from her antagonist’s 
bows “ as a floating door would 
slip away from a barge’s cut- 
water.”” As they collided, she 
had fired one of her guns, but, as 
before, it had only bulged the 
Merrimac’s armour. No injury 
was, in fact, inflicted by either 
side in this venture. Probably 
the bigger ship’s speed was not 
more than five knots out of her 
designed fifteen at this stage 
of the proceedings, or else the 
Monitor would have certainly 
suffered or even been sunk. 

By now the Monitor’s ready- 
use ammunition was running 
low, and to replenish it was not 
an easy matter. To get at the 
magazines, the scuttle in the 
floor of the turret had to be 
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turned to plumb the magazine 
scuttle exactly, and to be kept 
there. The eccentricities of the 
turning-engine made this very 
difficult and, since it meant 
putting the turret out of action, 
Worden hauled off to where the 
water was too shallow for his 
enemy to follow him while the 
job was in progress. This delay 
might well have been used by 
the Southerners to destroy the 
Minnesota, but by the time they 
had decided that the turret-ship 
was disabled and were about to 
begin this task, they were dis- 
agreeably surprised to see her 
bearing down on them once 
more. 

At this stage Jones put into 
practice a form of attack which 
he might well have thought of 
before. He directed his fire 
entirely against the Monitor’s 
pilot- house. At 11.30, as 
Worden was looking through 
one of the sight-holes, a shell 
burst outside it, driving in the 
protection, raising the roof and 
filling his eyes with fragments 
of iron and powder. Like Nelson 
at the Nile, he was convinced 
that he had a mortal wound. 
He also believed that the pilot- 
house had gone, and ordered his 
ship to sheer off. By the time 
Greene had gone forward, the 
ships had drifted some way 
apart and the Monitor, tempo- 
rarily out of control, was in shoal 
water. He succeeded in getting 
her clear, and having sorted 
out his helm and the dis- 
rupted communications with his 
engines, set off once more after 
the enemy. Worden was carried 
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to his cabin in great pain, but 
survived to fight on many 
another day. 

It was, however, the end of 
the action; for the Merrimac, 
fearing the shallows, retired to 
her own waters, and all that 
Greene could do was to send a 
shot or two after her. It was 
what may be called a drawn 
and surprisingly bloodless con- 
test, for Worden was the only 
casualty. If the South had 
used solid shot or the North 
more powder, it might well have 
produced more lethal results. 
On the balance, though, the 
victory may be given to the 
North —to the turret - ship— 
since the destruction of the 
remainder of the Northern fleet 
was prevented by the little 
ship’s performance, and_ the 
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Northern seaboard thereby freed 
from all danger of attack. 

The Monitor was hit twenty- 
two times; nine times on her 
turret and twice on the pilot- 
house, but suffered no damage 
to speak of. She fired her guns 
forty-one times. The Merrimac 
in both actions received ninety- 
seven hits, but none came inside 
her casemate. 

Neither of the antagonists 
lasted long after the action. 
The Merrimac was scuttled by 
her crew when Norfolk fell, for 
she drew too much to get down 
the river; and the Monitor 
foundered with all hands soon 
afterwards on the next sea trip 
she attempted. As the first 
turret-ship to go into action, 
however, she had _ certainly 
started something. 





COMMENT. 


THE downfall of Beria, one of 
the triumvirate which succeeded 
Stalin, has naturally been a 
subject of considerable specula- 
tion everywhere. Unfortunate 
Mr Beria! As lately as 10th 
June ‘ Pravda’ was describing 
him as a pillar of the Soviet 
Union; and then, all at once, 
he appeared as a “ bandit,” a 
“despicable traitor,’ a “ vile 
provocateur” and an “ ideo- 
logical hireling’’—the last a 
refinement which must surely 
be given a place in any future 
dictionary of invective. And 
it all happened so suddenly. 
Juvenal might write ‘ Nemo 
repente fuit turpissimus”; but 
Juvenal, happy man, never knew 
Beria. 


What mean ? 


might it all 
That Russian policy, discarding 
its recent and more placable 
mood, had returned to its old 
habits and that those modest 


primroses, which shot up so 
suddenly and so soon after 
Stalin’s demise, were false har- 
bingers of spring? Or that the 
change was genuine and would 
go on? No one as yet knows ; 
but certain facts are beyond 
dispute. The first of these is 
that Beria’s fall did not take 
place at the beginning of July, 
as the world was informed, but 
some weeks earlier, and that he 
was, in effect, in a sort of 
protective custody for a time 
before anyone was allowed to 
know that he was out of favour. 
The second unquestionable fact 


is that Beria, as head of the 
Secret Police, stood for the most 
objectionable and extreme ele- 
ments in the Soviet order. On 
both counts, therefore, it is 
a little unlikely, although it is 
possible, that he was behind the 
recent moves towards a milder 
policy. 

A third fact, 
neither direction, is that a 
struggle for power between 
Malenkov and Beria was gener- 
ally expected. Molotov is, ap- 
parently, not a candidate for 
the lonely splendour of the 
supreme place, but Beria was, 
and sooner or later a clash 
was bound to occur. The new 
triumvirate was, in fact, as 
brittle as that historic associa- 
tion of Pompey, Caesar and 
Crassus. 

Finally, a question, to which 
no one has been able to provide 
® satisfactory answer, is how 
far the internal situation in 
Russia and her satellite countries 
was responsible for the apparent 
change in policy. We are all 
aware of economic difficulties 
behind the Iron Curtain, and 
these may be worse than we 
supposed them to be. Moreover, 
Stalin’s policy, which achieved 
such spectacular success in the 
years immediately after 1945, 
was obviously leading nowhere 
except, possibly, to another war. 
It had united the Western World 
and had failed to win the 
sympathy of the satellites, who 
felt, with some reason, that 
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they were being plundered to 
make a Russian holiday. When 
a situation of this kind appears, 
two courses are possible, either 
to go forward, with stricter 
controls and a fresh display of 
force, or to go back, returning 
to the various peoples, including 
the Russians, a measure of the 
liberties they had lost. The 
third course, of standing still 
and waiting to see what happens, 
is rejected by everybody. It is 
quite possible that Beria wanted 
to go forward and Malenkov 
to go back, and if this analysis 
is correct, the outcome of the 
struggle for power is to be 
received with satisfaction. 

What is quite clear is that 
the strikes and disturbances in 
Eastern Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia have badly shaken the 
Communists. Once movements 
of that sort begin, they are not 
easily ended, and nothing is 
quite the same again. We may 
make too much of them, but 
others, besides woolly - minded 
dupes, do seem to 


“* perceive on the height 
Eastward, not now very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star.” 


In the prevailing uncertainty, 
the Prime Minister’s illness— 
lamentably authentic though it 
was — came at a convenient 
moment, in the sense that it 
necessarily postponed the Con- 


ference in Bermuda. Sir 
Winston, as the world knows, 
wants a meeting with Russia 
on the highest possible level, 
while popular opinion in the 
United States has been express- 
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ing strong objection to anything 
of the kind. The Bermuda 
Conference, if it had taken place, 
as originally planned, at the 
end of June, might have ended 
in a deadlock, which would have 
been distinctly unhelpful to the 
cause of the European Defence 
Community. As it is, the 
Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Washington, have for the time 
successfully glossed over their 
hemispherical differences. Talks 
are to be held, but not on the 
highest level. Those may follow, 
if the Russians show a genuine 
readiness to come to an agree- 
ment, if there is to be lasting 
peace in Korea, and if a settle- 
ment of Germany appears 
possible. Otherwise, if the 
Americans are right, we are 
back where we were, when 
Stalin sat in the Kremlin and 
the Cold War was on and men 
died daily on the Korean hills. 
Whether America is right to be 
cautious or Europe is right to be 
forthcoming, something had to 
be attempted to test the new 
temper of the Soviet Govern- 
ment; and something will now 
be done. 


That implacable old gentle- 
man, President Syngman Rhee, 
continued to jeopardise the de- 
liberations at Panmunjom. At 
one time it seemed that he might 
end them altogether, especially 
when he contrived the escape 
of some 27,000 North Korean 
prisoners. As the fate of these 
men was the chief subject of 
contention upon which, slowly 
and painfully, agreement was 
being reached, this abrupt and 
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light - hearted method of re- 
solving the difficulty might 
well have led to a_ violent 
rupture. Perhaps that was 
President Syngman Rhee’s pur- 
pose ; and probably the renewed 
fighting in Korea was the Chinese 
response. At the same time, 
looking at it all from a detached 
position and apart from the 
special circumstances, it would 
seem a ludicrous state of affairs 
that one belligerent should break 
off negotiations for a truce be- 
cause the other belligerent had 
allowed his enemy’s prisoners of 
war to escape! There was the 
further point that if the bulk of 
the men about whom the South 
Koreans were so much concerned 
had been set free, the negotiations 
at Panmunjom were left with 
that much less to quarrel about. 

This, of course, did not ex- 
cuse President Syngman Rhee’s 
unilateral action, even if it 
gave the world another example 
of good coming out of evil. 
At any rate, the negotiations 
were not broken off. While 
President Syngman Rhee went 
on to threaten that if a 
truce were arranged the South 
Koreans would be no party to it, 
after prolonged discussions with 
President Eisenhower’s special 
representative he appeared— 
marvellous to tell—to have 
receded from this uncompromis- 
ing position. If the United 
States was ready to underwrite 
a truce and guarantee South 
Korea from future attack, he 
might be prepared—sceptically 
and provisionally—to postpone 
his plans for the unification of 
his country. 
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Meanwhile, the Chinese attacks 
continued. From such news as 
was permitted to come through, 
it seemed that the South Koreans 
suffered a fairly heavy reverse 
and lost a lot of ground. How 
far the offensive was a tactical 
attempt to improve the position 
of the North Koreans, if the 
truce were to determine that 
each side should keep what it 
held, or how far the attacks 
were intended to bring pressure 
on Panmunjom, was uncertain; 
but if the renewed fighting did 
nothing else, it should have 
induced President Syngman 
Rhee to think again how he 
would fare without the support 
of the United Nations. 

The truce has now been signed, 
the Cease Fire has sounded, and 
President Syngman Khee has 
promised to hold his hand for 
ninety days. So far, so good, or, 
as he might say, so bad. In the 
first flush of enthusiasm some of 
our Left Wing champions began 
to talk as though all the trouble 
was over, the truce would speedily 
be turned into a peace, and 
Communist China would be 
bowed into a seat on the Security 
Council. It is perfectly true 
that, on the experienee of two 
great wars, when once the fight- 
ing has stopped, no one is 
anxious to resume it. To that 
extent an armistice has virtually 
been the end of a war. But 
in one important respect the 
analogy is incomplete. The 
contest in Korea has been a 
drawn battle. The North 


Koreans have failed in their 
original purpose of conquering 
and unifying the country. But 
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the United Nations also have 
failed to drive the Chinese back 
across the Yalu River. Each 
side remains roughly in posses- 
sion of the ground it held when 
the aggression started. No one 
has decisively won and no one 
has been decisively beaten, But 
if the negotiations for peace 
were to break down, the Chinese 
and North Koreans would have 
a great advantage in the docile 
character of their people. If 
they are told to start fighting 
again, they will obey ; whereas 
the democracies are less pliable 
and all the people, both in the 
United States and in Britain, 
who are inclined to say that it 
was a mistake ever to become 
entangled in Korea, having 
escaped from the net will be 
very loth to return to it. It is 
a safe presumption that the 
Russians and Chinese are as 
aware of this situation as we are. 


Just before the Coronation, 
a dramatic but untimely gesture 
by Dr Borg Olivier, the Prime 
Minister of Malta, drew attention 
to the distresses of that island. 


She is and does not want 
to be a Colony; she is not 
and knows that she can never 
be a Dominion; but she is 
not happy where she is and Dr 
Borg Olivier was quite clear that 
she ought to be somewhere else. 
Constitutionally, her position is 
very much that of Southern 
Rhodesia, which internally is 
practically self-governing, but 
has no say in foreign affairs 
and little in defence; but 
Southern Rhodesia comes within 
the sphere of the Commonwealth 
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Relations Office, whereas Malta 
—the George Cross Island— 
still suffers the control of the 
Colonial Office. Practically, the 
difference may not amount to 
very much, but as a question 
of prestige it matters a great 
deal. 

Everybody in this country is 
sympathetic with the people of 
Malta, mindful of their sufferings 
in the war and the stoicism with 
which these were endured, but 
certain stubborn facts must be 
faced. The island has a growing 
population with no obviously 
adjacent outlet for it. Latterly, 
the Australians have opened their 
doors, enabling many thousands 
of Maltese to migrate there. 
(Maltese extremists might ask 
themselves if this hospitality 
would have been so freely ex- 
tended had the island no longer 
been a part of the Common- 
wealth.) The pressure of popu- 
lation is one problem; _ the 
absence of any industry worth 
mentioning is another. Outside 
the great naval dockyard, a 
young Maltese has little scope or 
chance to earn a decent liveli- 
hood, and even with the dock- 
yard, the standard of living 
without a subsidy from some- 
one would be very low. 

It must be owned that in 
recent years the Maltese have 
shown a gay insouciance towards 
these hard economic facts. They 
have built up a very fair model 
of a Welfare State with all its 
expensive social services, and 
now find they cannot support 
it without help from outside. 
For some years a generous 
British grant enabled them to 
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balance their Budget, but the 
grant was not intended for this 
purpose and is, anyhow, practi- 
cally exhausted. Then what is 
to happen? The obvious answer 
is that Malta, like any other 
country, must eventually pay 
her own way. If she cannot 
afford pensions or the other 
amenities of the Welfare State, 
she cannot have them. She 
must cut her coat according to 
her cloth. That sounds a rather 
hard answer, and is more or 
less what the Colonial Office, 
amid rising resentment, has been 
politely intimating during the 
past five years. The Maltese, 
however, are in a genuine 
dilemma. It is not very difficult 
to introduce social services; it 
is quite another thing to with- 
draw them ; and no Government 
of the island would stand a 
chance of surviving if it proposed 
such a policy. But if the 
Maltese cannot pay for their 
own services, somebody must 
meet the bill, and at present 
this can be no other than the 
Government of the United King- 
dom. Unfortunately for Malta, 
the Treasury (and the British 
taxpayer) are unconvinced of 
their moral obligation, and very 
much convinced that it would 
be rash to underwrite someone 
else’s social enterprises. 

But that is not the whole story. 
Malta, economically almost des- 
titute, has one great asset— 
her geographical position in the 
wasp waist of the Mediterranean. 
Without her in the last war we 
would almost certainly have lost 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. One 
of Hitler’s major blunders was 
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that in 1942, when he had the 
necessary strength, he never 
took the island or even tried to 
take it. Malta still has this 
strategic value, and her Govern- 
ment argues that if she is 80 
useful to us, we must be helpful 
to her. Mr Mintoff, the leader 
of the Left Wing Opposition, 
has gone further and said that 
if we are not prepared to pay 
for the advantage ‘“ someone 
else’ will. That may be bluff, 
and is perilously near blackmail, 
but the Maltese have a point 
which should not be ignored. 
We may have to pay—not, 
perhaps, as much as the Maltese 
claim, but more than the watch- 
dogs of the Treasury will like. 
As to her constitutional posi- 
tion and her reluctance to remain 
under the tutelage of the Colonial 
Office, these present another 
and nearly as baffling a problem. 
Dr Busuttil, the Speaker of 
her Legislative Assembly, has 
suggested a solution. He recog- 
nises that economic and geo- 
graphical considerations will 
prevent the island from ever 
reaching Dominion status 
“in the accepted constitutional 
sense,” but as she has grown 
out of the Colonial Office he 
proposes that a departmental 
Joint Committee might be set 
up on which would be repre- 
sented, among others, the various 
departments in Whitehall which 
at present are concerned with 
Maltese affairs, and that the 
control might be transferred 
either to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office or to the Home 
Office. There is a good deal to 
be said for Dr Busuttil’s Com- 
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mittee, but the change to either 
of the Offices he names is open 
to serious objection, since in 
both cases the presence of Malta 
would be anomalous. A _ pos- 
sible alternative would be a 
fusing of the present Common- 
wealth Relations Office and Col- 
onial Office with one overlord 
and three subordinate Ministers 
under him. One of these 
Ministers could head a sub- 
department which might serve 
as a sort of half-way house 
to Dominion status. Kenya, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, for instance, have 
all received advanced constitu- 
tions and, like Malta, feel that 
they have outgrown the Colonial 
Office; and yet, although some 
of them think otherwise, they 
can scarcely be said to be ready 
at present for complete independ- 
ence within the Commonwealth. 
They may be one day, whereas 
Malta probably never will; and 
that would be the difference ; 
but as a provisional solution 
of both difficulties, the idea is 
worth considering. 


“When I am dead, I hope it may 
be said, 
His sins were scarlet, but his books 
were read.”’ 


How many of the younger 
generation today read the books 
of Hilaire Belloc, whose death 
was regretfully recorded in July? 
Forty years ago every under- 
graduate knew ‘The Path to 
Rome,’ could quote from the 
“Bad Child’s Book of Beasts’ 
and could discuss the ideas of 
‘The Party System’ and ‘ The 
Servile State.’ Today, it may 
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be hazarded, the undergraduate 
rarely quotes from any of these 
works, and seldom, if ever, has 
read them, 

Yet Belloc, in his time, was an 
outstanding figure. He might 
be disliked, but could not be 
ignored. He was vivid, pro- 
vocative, almost encyclopedic, 
the nearest approach to a parallel 
being Dr Johnson.  Belloc’s 
versatility may have been his 
chief handicap. He wrote one 
or two of the best travel books 
of his time, and some of the 
best nonsense rhymes, although 
through these a streak of social 
satire always ran. He was 
something of a philosopher, with 
extravagances which prevented 
him from being taken seriously. 
He was something more of a 
historian, but his polemical and 
dogmatic way of writing and a 
certain cavalierness about details 
brought him more critics than 
students. In 1914 he stepped 
into the editorial office of an 
obscure periodical, and with his 
military comments, sometimes 
rash but always stimulating, 
turned it into a best seller. He 
was in Parliament for five years, 
but was too much of an indi- 
vidualist to make his mark; and 
the bees in his bonnet buzzed 
a little too loudly. He wrote 
novels, but these were not of the 
first order. Alli these activities 
drew attention away from his 
real quality, first, as a stylist in 
prose with hardly a superior in 
his generation, secondly, as the 
author of some lovely lyrics, 
and thirdly, as a master of 
rhymed invective equalled only 
by Rudyard Kipling. 
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He was never a man of half 
measures. His sympathies and 
antipathies were equally violent. 
He liked Sussex, Balliol College, 
the French Artillery, wine and 
G. K. Chesterton inordinately. 
As passionately he disliked dons, 
teetotallers, Socialists, free- 
thinkers and Jews. Withal he 
was a brilliant talker and could 
be the best of company when the 
company was congenial. 

After 1942 he retired from 
active work. He lived—where 
else could he live ?—in Sussex, 
and built, as he once vowed he 
would build, 


** A house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 
And there shall the Sussex songs 
be sung 
And the story of Sussex told.” 


To the end he talked, showing 
that on his day and on his 
favourite subjects he had lost 
little of his old power. Latterly, 
his memory for times was apt 
to slip, to the confusion of his 
listeners, who could not be sure 
if he was speaking of 1950 or 
was back in 1910. Two or three 
years before he died, a friend 
went down to see him. They 
talked of oratory, a favourite 
topic with the old man, who 
roundly deplored the present- 
day lack of orators. Surely, 
his friend demurred, Winston 
Churchill might be held to 
qualify. ‘“‘ What, young Win- 
ston!” exclaimed Belloc, who 
was plainly back in 1908 or 
thereabouts. “Certainly not!” 
He paused, and added, “ But 


1 *The Rommel Papers.’ Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. (Collins.) 
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mind you, if ever this country 
got into real difficulties, you 
might do worse than send for 
young Winston.” 


How great a general was 
Rommel? Captain Liddell Hart, 
who has edited his Papers,’ is 
in no doubt of the answer. 
He rates Rommel very high, 
as probably the best of all 
the military leaders in the last 
war, and as probably among 
the élite known as the Great 
Captains. It has been observed 
that Captain Liddell Hart is not 
entirely unprejudiced, because 
Rommel frequently expressed 
admiration for his writings, and 
@ man is more than human if 
his judgment is entirely un- 
affected by the tributes of a 
pupil. Yet Rommel’s Papers, 
which are of unusual interest 
and should be read by every 
student of the North African 
war, go far to substantiate 
Captain Liddell Hart’s claims. 
They show Rommel as more than 
the beau sabreur of mechanised 
warfare, as a pioneer of it, 
certainly as a brilliant tactician, 
above all as a leader with that 
spark of inspiration which fires 
every man in his force. 

Rommel must not be dis- 
qualified because his military 
career ended in defeat; for the 
same might be said of Hannibal, 
or Napoleon or Robert E. Lee, 
and all three men have an 
assured place among Captain 
Liddell Hart’s Great Captains. 
Before judgment is passed, 
account must be taken of com- 
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parative resources; for when 
the odds are heavily against 
him, no commander, however 
great, can be expected to bring 
off a succession of miracles. 
The odds were always against 
Lee, in the end overwhelmingly 
against him, and after the 
summer of 1942 the odds were 
heavily against Rommel. 

His first campaign in France 
was brilliantly successful; but 
he was not in the supreme 
command, and the French, com- 
paratively ill-equipped, poorly 
trained and mostly with little 
heart for the fight, went down 
before him like ninepins. Africa 
was to be a sterner test of his 
quality. He arrived there in 
February 1941, after Wavell 
had chased the Italians out 
of Cyrenaica. Rommel’s first 


African campaign began with a 


startling success and ended in a 
reverse, when he had to retreat, 
heavily defeated, approximately 
back to the point from which 
he had started. His account of 
these events is very fair, although 
the Papers do not recognise 
Wavell’s predicament when he 
had to send off so much of his 
army on the fruitless expedition 
to Greece. 

Next year in the Marmarica, 
Rommel won his greatest victory. 
He almost destroyed the Eighth 
Army, captured Tobruk and 
drove on into Egypt as far as 
El Alamein. Here he had his 
supreme chance; if he could 
have mounted a successful attack 
on the battered remnant of 
Auchinleck’s army, he would 
have taken Cairo, Alexandria 
and the Suez Canal, and the 
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North African war would have 
been virtually over. He tried, 
but failed. In July Auchinleck, 
and in September Montgomery, 
repelled him. This was the 
turning-point. After the Marma- 
rica Rommel never won another 
victory, apart from a minor 
success against ‘‘ green ’? Ameri- 
cans at the Kasserine Pass. 
In the third and decisive battle 
of El Alamein Rommel lost 
most of his infantry and nearly 
all his armour, yet he led the 
remains of his army 1200 miles 
into Tunisia, a remarkable feat 
for which he never received 
proper credit from his own 
people. 

He left before the débdcle 
which destroyed the German- 
Italian Army, and after a period 
at headquarters was sent to 
France. Here he shared the 
command with von Rundstedt. 
Rommel never wrote a connected 
account of the events of D 
Day in Normandy and after it, 
or if he wrote one, it was lost. 
His letters show him quite 
confident of victory, but he did 
not have all the time he needed 
to complete his preparations. 
He and von Rundstedt differed 
sharply over the tactics to be 
employed. Rommel wanted to 
put all his strength into the 
defence of the coast, von 
Rundstedt to keep a large mobile 
reserve which could be sent 
to any point attacked. Rommel 
was probably right. With his 
African experience behind him, 
he foresaw how Anglo-American 
air power would disrupt com- 
munications and make the 
movement of troops costly and 
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sometimes impossible. The rest 
of the story is, of course, well 
known. Rommel was badly 
wounded and, while recovering, 
was held to be implicated in the 
attempt on Hitler of 20th July. 
His son believes he knew nothing 
about it, while admitting he had 
lost all hope of victory and all 
faith in the Fiihrer. But he was 
dangerous, and so he died. 
Rommel was the most likable 
of foes, humane, chivalrous, with- 
out rancour. He would not let 
his son join the S.S. with its 
ugly record of mass murder. 
He was kind to his captives, 
and is fair and even generous in 
his appreciation of his enemies. 
Wavell, in his view, was our 
only commander with “ a spark 
of genius.”’ Auchinleck was 
very able, but left too much to 
his subordinates. Montgomery 
showed himself a_ strategist 
rather than a tactician. In 
action he was too cautious, 
missing chances, but strategi- 
cally he was outstanding. 
Rommel is critical of the 
British command as rigid and 
conservative, at any rate in the 
early years of the war, but is 
loud in praise of the toughness 
and courage of the British soldier. 
He himself was unorthodox in 
his tactics, but not, as his critics 
so often asserted, a gambler. 
He always had a sound reason 
for anything he did and never 
took an unnecessary risk. What 
galled the critics most was that 
his unorthodoxy so often came 
off. _He had developed a new 
conception of mechanised war, 
which he applied, usually with 
success. He is at pains to 
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explain his failure in North 
Africa, which he attributes to 
British command of the air, to 
the short-sightedness with which 
the African front was starved of 
supplies, to the excellence and 
abundance of British and Ameri- 
can equipment, and to the 
unrealistic orders he kept getting 
from Hitler and Mussolini. While 
he is acutely conscious of his 
own disadvantages, he does not 
recognise how acute were the 
British problems of supply 
or realise that sometimes, for 
example when he accuses Mont- 
gomery of excessive caution in 
pursuit, the true explanation 
was to be found in the appalling 
logistics of desert warfare. He 
should have known the reason 
from his own frustrating ex- 
periences. 

His defence of his generalship 
is valid enough. After the first 
battle of El Alamein he never 
had a chance of retrieving the 
situation ; and the only reason- 
able criticism of him is that he 
was reluctant to accept defeat, 
even when the initiative had 
plainly passed to the Eighth 
Army. He always hoped for a 
change of heart at headquarters, 
and when the stream of supplies 
dwindled to a mere trickle, 
carried on as if at any moment 
the river would flow once more. 
But a great general must be, 
within limits, a great optimist ; 
otherwise he will win no battles. 

Captain Liddell Hart is fond 
of quoting the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s famous remark, “ Why, I 
have spent all my life in trying 
to guess what was at the other 
side of the hill.” What was at 
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the other side of Rommel’s 
hill? To discover the answer a 
man might do worse than turn 
from ‘ Rommel’s Papers’ to the 
story of the 51st Highland Divi- 
sion; for by a curious chance 
the famous general and this 
famous division kept coming 
across each other in the war. 
They met at St Valéry where, 
after desperate fighting, the 
Highlanders, separated from the 
rest of the Expeditionary Force 
by the German advance, were 
driven by Rommel to a shipless 
port and were destroyed or 
taken. That was Rommel’s 
round; but the Division re- 
formed, and met him again in 
North Africa. At El Alamein 
and after it paid its debt in 
full. There was a final meeting 
on the beaches of Normandy. 
For Rommel this was the end, 
but for the Division it was just 
another chapter in a deathless 
story which began in an earlier 
war when, under that great 
commander, ‘‘ Uncle’’ Harper, 
the 51st was a spearhead of the 
last victorious advance. 

Dr Salmond has not tried 
to write a military history. If 
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incidentally he explains some of 
the points that puzzled Rommel 
at the time, his purpose is to 
tell of a great clan. The men 
of the 51st might be Gordons or 
Camerons or Campbells or any 
other sort of Highlander, but a 
kind of clannishness pervades 
the record; and with this, 
of necessity, went a very strong 
sense of tradition and of esprit 
de division. They were the 51st; 
no less and enough; one with 
the men who stormed and won 
Beaumont Hamel, who fought 
stubbornly at Vimy, Roeux, 
Poelcapelle and on the Lys; 
who went down with honour to 
disaster at St Valéry; who 
broke the Germans and Italians 
on the right centre at El Ala- 
mein and chased Rommel across 
North Africa ; and who came to 
the kill in Normandy. With 
many a passing story, personal, 
gallant and often shot with 
humour, Dr Salmond contrives 
to convey with simplicity and 
skill what the 51st Highland 
Division was, what it meant to 
the men who fought in it, and 
also, surely, what it should 
mean to Scotland. 


1 ©The 51st Highland Division.’ By J. B. Salmond. (Blackwood.) 
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Why were these men great? 
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